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18 nO question” says the Professor, 
t that ; 

* “iat each and all of these have had their 
wivence, but there is one still greater cause 


Sich is too often overlooked, simply because 
“ “SN0t 80 conspicuous. The greatest of all 
, S18 to be found in the better average 


1 of civilized countries, and the larger 


eens “pe nite 
“erage term of life which is now secured to 
Working men.” 


The Professor is doubtless correct in his 


“onclusions as to the principal cause of the 
Pe *sent accumulation of wealth in the world. 
Men have learned to take better care of their 
health than did past generations, and are, con- 
Se(juently enabled to accomplish 
Material results. 


ariges, what to 
Wealth. 

The laborer has put much of his surplus earn- 
inizs into the savings banks, where he expects 
to receive an income in the shape of interest 
°r usury. But the banks do not create money 
‘usy act only as agents between lender and 


far greater 
And now the question 
do with this accumulated 





borrower, and as capital increases the bor- 
rowers are enabled to fix rates, and are quite 
indifferent customers. It seems to us that 
the idea of living upon the interest of accumu- 
lated capital, invested in savings banks or 
stocks, has become quite too prominent in the 
minds of the people. 

It affects all classes of capitalists, from the 
farmer who raises a little more wheat than he 
uses, and the factory operative who puts by 
a portion of his hard earned wages, to the 
speculator who counts his wealth by mil- 
lions. All seem anxious to lend money 5 
or to invest it so that it will 
bring interest, but few desire to borrow that 
others may live on usury. 


in some way 


The law of supply 
and demand will, probably, regulate this as 
all other commercial matters, after a time, but 
would it not be well for those who can see the 
direction things are taking to anticipate a 
little. 

Why would it not be as well for mechanics 
and laborers to invest their surplus earnings 
In & permanent home of their own, as to de- 
posit it in savings banks where it may be 
loaned out directly or indirectly to capitalists, 
Why is 
it not better for a small farmer to invest his 


for building tenement houses to let ? 


surplus in making his home more comfortable, 
his farm richer and more productive, and his 
family happier, instead of putting it into the 
hands of those who deal and speculate in 
money asa commodity ? 

Why not plant agarden or orchard that 
will produce 6 supply of fruit, instead of in- 
vesting money in stocks, with the expectation 
that the interest will be sufficient to purchase 
the vegetables and fruits? 


the We ought to 
learn that the nearer we approach to nature's 
headquarters, the less the risk of being over- 
looked in the distribution of her gifts. The 
country is prosperous, the people are saving, 
and wealth is accumulating as it never accu- 


mul 


ated before, but would not the accumula- 
if each 


d invest more largely in homes 


tions be more evenly distributed indi- 
vidual won 





and home comforts? Does not the small far- 


mer who pinches himself to lay up a surplus, 


in putting that surplus in the hands of money 








broke Ts, 


| 
| 
| 
| people 


tempt speculators to pinch him all 
I 


the harder 
We ask these questions hoping that the 


subject will receive the attention and con- 


sideration it deserves. It seems to us there 
is too little teeling of permanence among our 





7 


Our good farmers are aiming to se- 


cure a competence so they may be able to sell 


their 


out and retire upon Interest money. 
I A 
| Our poor farmers are getting ready to sell 


out and move West, or to go into some easier 


or pleasanter kind of business. Very few are 


living as though they were located for life, 
and were bound to get all the good of life 


This ought not to be. 


1] 
possit ie. 





SUTTON BEAUTY. 


Another Promising Late Apple. 


Every ‘‘bearing” our markets are 





year 


} over-st 


tocked with early fall apples, and thou- 


sands of bushels of choice fruit are allowed to 


t on the ground 





, or be made up into cider, 


h brings barely enough to pay for the 


r of gathering and grinding the fruit 





winter fruit is also apt to be over abun- 


dant in seasons of great productiveness, but 
good, late keeping apples, such as will remair 


have 





sound till strawberries rij never as 
‘ 
V 


yet, been in any of our mar- 


kets. 
} 


Last September. Rhode Island 


in over-supp 


Grreenin 


gs 
ae 





n the vicinity of Boston, were hardly worth 
pl y from the trees, twenty-five cents per 
| bu being about the top price for selected 

f , and with more scllers than buyers at 





that price. By the first of April good apples 
were selling readily at two dollars per barrel 
farmers 


1 in 


in all our village markets, and those 
who picked their fruit with care and store: 
cool cellars, have received fair returns from 
their orchards. 
demand for shipping apples for Huropean and 


There is a rapidly growing 





other foreign markets, but fruit to ship must 
be such as will keep through long voyages, 
and out bright and sound at the end. 
The present demand seems to be for very late 


come 


keeping apples, something that is handsomer 
and better than the Roxbury Russet, and 
equally or more valuable as a keeper. 

We recently noticed in these columns, a 
late apple that originated in Middletown, 
Conn., on the farm of Mr. Coe, whose name 
There is another apple 


that has 


the apple now bears. 
of similar character for keeping, re- 
cently come to the notice of the public, though 
it has been known by a few farmers and others 
We reter to 
the Sutton Beauty, first discovered on the 
farm of Mr. John Waters of Sutton, Worces- 
ter Co., in this State. 

Mr. ©. B. Hadwen, in a letter to Wm. C. 
Barry of Rochester, N. Y., says of this apple : 


for the past twenty-five years. 


‘‘] have two trees of it some twenty years 
old, that bear fine crops on the even years, 
and I have a growing appreciation of its value 
First, for the thrifty, upright habit of the tree ; 
second, for its productiveness of apples of 
uniform size, of roundish conical form, fair 
specimens measuring 94 inches each way; 
third, the color of the fruit is very marked 
and attractive, being a light crimson red, with 
a few dots at the stem end, but thickly dotted 
at the calyx end; the stem is short and set in 
a clear, well turned cavity, slightly bronzed ; 
the calyx is partially open in a basin of me- 
dium breadth, and slightly corrugated; the 
flesh is white, with a slight yellow tinge, crisp 
and tender, sub-acid, with decided character. 
It is an apple that is rapidly growing in favor, 
one that the customer seeks the second time, 
and always after using it once. I think, as an 
apple for export, it will take the front rank, aa 
it looks well, tastes well, and keeps well up 
to May.” 

Mr. Barry, in a pamphlet on new fruits re- 
cently received, says he has fruited the Sut- 
ton Beauty two or three times, and fully con- 
curs in all that Mr. Hadwen says of it. As a 
late keeper, he thinks it will undoubtedly 
prove valuable, as it retains its freshness and 
fairness for a remarkably long period. Its 
waxen yellow skin, beautifully shaded with 
light crimson, renders it showy and attractive, 
and in spring, when there is a scarcity of fruit, 
it must command a good price. 

We are not aware that trees of either of 
these late keeping apples are offered in nur- 
sery catalogues at present, but if the fruit is 
what its friends represent it to be the demand 
will soon call for stock for planting. They 
might be tested in a small way by setting 
scions in bearing trees. 





It is stated that the yield of the wheat crop 
Just harvested in Australia will show a large fall- 
ing off as compared with the previous crop. The 
average yield in one or two of the most important 
wheat-growing districts will not be over, it is esti- 
mated, ten to eleven bushels per acre. In 1878 the 
exports from all the Australian colonies were 
147,083 tons, equal to 5,491,098 bushels, against 
62,569 tons in 1877, equal to 1,962,576. 


—The American Agriculturist strongly recom- 
mends bee-keepers to cultivate melilot or sweet 
clover for their bees. Except the mammoth 
mignonette, it says, no plant is so well adapted to 
serve every turn, and it advises apiarists to see to 
it, in October or November, that all waste places 
are secded in melilot, and early in spring scatter 
mammoth mignonette in every place overlooked in 
the fall with melilot. The happy, contented hum 
of the bees, and the generous return of beautiful, 
rich honey, will well repay the little trouble in- 
volved. 








GARDEN NOTES. 


Planting. 

Seeds of cabbages for late marketing if not 
to be transplanted, may be sown as late as 
June 10 to 15; tue Savoy will mature rather 
more quickly than the drumhead sorts, and 
will bear late planting better. Squash seed 
of the marrow and Hubbard varieties may be 
sown at the samé time, and on very rich land, 
even as late as June 20. , 

Cucumber seed be 


for pickling should 


planted from June 20 to July 4. They have 
been nearly destroyed in many gardens around 
Boston tor two years past, by an aphis or louse, 
and gardeners are rather shy of risking a 
large area in this crop. No remedy has been 
discovered that | am aware of. Many gar- 
deners plant pickles as a second crop atter 
early peas, or break up for the purpose a 
piece of poor grass sod or early mown rye 
fodder. j 

Sweet corn tor successive crops needs to be 
planted every ten days till July Ist. Table 
beets for winter use are sown June 20 to July 
10; carrots, June 10. 

Prompt attention now to the weeds will 
save a good deal of hard work, and often save 
& crop trom utter ruin, w hich is sure to come 
if the weeds get too far ahead in small crops, 
like onions, beets, &e. 

Small Fruits. 

The season begins for strawberries, with 

us, about the 20th, and will need be 


pared for by getting ready a suitable supply 


to pre- 


of crates and a force of pickers. The modern 
crate and basket is a very great improvement 
over the old-fashioned round quart berry box, 
made tight with a cover. ‘The berries arrive 
in market in far better order now from a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles by rail, than it 
was possible a few years ago to bring them 
six miles by wagon. The Wilson berry bas 
of late years been uncertain in the Dighton 
region, and farmers are moving cautiously 


and restricting their operations until they have 





proved a reliable substitute; when they find 


one, berries will probably be plentier than 

they are likely to be this year. 
Insects. 

The } 


ling moth and the curculio, will need looking 


stato bug, the currant 


zg worm, the cod- 


alter now quite constantly. The equash bugs, 


too, come in for their share of attention. 
Dusting the vines with Paris green or London 
purple is still the only sure way of escaping 
the potato bug; it is also said to work well 
for th @Qucumber, 


melon and squash vines, but the black squash 


e yellow striped bug on 


bug lives by sucking the juice of the vines 
through a proboscis which is driven into the 
vine like a mosquito’s bill, and the poison 
does not seem to affect him. The only way | 


know of to destroy him is, to lay down a bit 





ngle near each hill, and every morning 
before the sun gets warm, look under the 


shingles, where they take shelter from the 


dew. They are easily killed in the cvol of 
the morning. The job is not agreeable, for 
they defend themselves after the manner of 





skunks, but gardeners 
if they 


Two or three dustings of 


t not be squeamish 
expect success. 


hellebore on the 





shes will 


currant and gooseberry bu 


suffice to destr 


usUuSs 


y the currant worms. ‘here 





a saw flv tt damages the currant bushes a 


is 


good deal, and it can be headed off at this 


season of the year: it off the tender, 


currant bushes a few 


the end, and 


young shoots of the 
in the cut lays its 


hat 


inches from 


The worm or borer t hatches from 


egy. Oat 

ts ti rare er ea eer s - 
the egg, eats the pith out of the bran ana 
it makes only a sickly and unhealthy growth, 


and ofte dies outrig The remedy is to 
go over the bushes frequently and cut off 
enough of these injured branches to destroy 


the egg or young worm before it has had 


time to do much harm. 





1] 


1] ng moth wil 


To destroy the codli require 


legislation or co-operation among the farmers, 

the efforts of a single man may do some good, 

but will not be effectual without the co-opera- 

tion of a large majority in the neighborhood. 
Marketing, &c 


To clear the land of such early crops as 


peas, lettuce, carly cabbage, onion sets, 
greens, &c., and to prepare the land for set- 


ting celery, late cabbages, &c., will now tax 


the energy and attention of the gardener. 
Celery plants are better set in June than later, 
cabbage plants may be set as late as July 20, 
‘auliflowers July 10. 

Dandelion seed is sometimes sown in June 
or even in July, but it is rather hard to make 
it come up in dry weather; rolling the land 
before sowing, and where only small quanti- 
ties are required, mulching the surface for a 
few days will ensure germination; the mulch 
will need to be removed as soon as the seed 
breaks ground; sometimes the tender young 
plants will burn off in a hot sun after they 
are up. 

The Box 
or rather want of system, in vogue in Boston 


System 


market, needs a decided change for the pro- 
of the I refer to the large 


boxes holding about three bushels, used for 


tection farmer. 


marketing lettuce, celery, &c. At present, 
these are the property of the farmer, who 
brands or stencils his name upon them, in the 
hope that they will not be lost or stolen. Vain 
In 


his good natured anxiety to accomodate his 


hope! Destined to bitter disappointment. 


customer, he lends them without charge or 
value received; they are very convenient for 
storing coal, grain, &c., and on a pinch, make 
excellent kindling for the storekeeper’s stove ; 
the annual loss to the farmers is a large per- 
centage of their boxes and an unreasonable 
tax ; why cannot they combine to charge them 
when lent, just as the grain dealers charge for 
bags? I know of no other class of dealers so 
slack in regard to their own interests as the 
marketers of vegetables. 
W. 


D. PHILBRIck. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR 
PROFIT. 





Mr. J. H. Hale, of the firm of Hale Bros., 
Glastonbury, Conn., is considered, both at 
home and abroad, high authority on the culti- 
Upon his strawberry 
$250 per 


Dae 


vation of small fruits. 
plantations he expends from $200 to 
acre in cultivation and marketing, and re- 
ceives from $500 to $1000 in return, and in 
some instances has obtained more than $2000 
per acre for well grown, choice varieties. 
His first step when planting a field to straw- 
berries is, to select a reasonably good soil, 
one that will produce at least thirty to forty 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. It must be 
well drained, either naturally or artificially, 
and should have been cultivated in hoed crops 
for at least two years previous, though not in 
potatoes, as that crop is too exhaustive of 
potash, which is of great value to the straw- 
berry plant. The ground must be deeply 
ploughed, and all the better if subsoiled, as 
this will add twenty-five per cent to the crop 
by retaining the moisture in a dry season, and 
helping to drain it when the season is too wet. 
The plough is followed by a disc harrow run 
six or eight times, or until the land seems in 
perfect condition, and then once or twice 
more to make sure. Well rotted stable ma- 
nure is found as good a fertilizer as anything 
when it can be bought at $5 per cord delivered 
on the field. In its place he would use pure 
ground bone mixed with muriate of potash 
and dry ground fish, in the proportion of three 
parts of bone to one each of the potash and 





fish. Fora fair crop 1200 to 1500 pounds 
will answer, but double the quantity will pay 
every time. It is not a bad rule to put on all 
one thinks he can afford to, and then apply as 
much more. 

Mr. Hale is decidedly opposed to the 
matted row system, as most successful grow- 
ers are getting to be. He plants in rows 
three feet apart, setting plants from ten to 
fifteen inches apart in the rows, but is begin- 
ning to grow them in hills four teet apart each 
way, with from four to five plants in a bill, 
set in a circle a foot This al- 
lows horse cultivation both ways, and leaves 
little work for the hand hoe. 


in diameter. 
All runners are 
kept closely cut by either method. Cultivated 
in this way a plantation will last several years. 
For varieties he finds the Charles Downing 
among the most valuable, on account of its 
large size, productiveness and delicious flavor. 
The Wilson is probably the best shipping 
berry yet produced that is adapted to almost 
all and locations, and it is not to be 
lightly thrown aside. Windsor Chief, Miner's 
Prolific, Glendale and Crescent Seedling he 


soils 


considers the four most profitable sorts for all 
markets, except for those who are willing to 
pay extra prices for very large fruit, like the 
President Lincoln, Pioneer 


Sharpless, or 


Hart's Seedling. The Crescent Seedling he 
is sure would have fewer enemies if growers 
knew how to treat it. Grown in matted 


rows it makes runners so fast that at the end 


only 


of the season there is only a mass of small 
crowded plants that can only bear small, in- 
ferior fruit, but cultivated in hills and with 
the runners closely cut, and with some perfect 
flowering variety near, it will be found one of 
the most productive varieties, of good size 

will sell at 
The Windsor 
Chief has proved the most productive of any 
Elm Farm, the 


last year reaching quarts per 


and flavor, beautiful color, and 


paying prices in any market. 


variety yet fruited at Fruit 
yield 28,800 


acre of large, rich-colored fruit, that was, how- 
ever, far more attractive to the eye than to 
the palate, as it is even more acid than the 
Wilson. 

Mulching in early winter with some light 
covering that will protect the plants, but not 


prevent them from pushing up through in 
spring, 


is very desirable, as it ensures winter- 











and affords clean fruit in summer. Irri 
yn is also very desirable, where water can 
be had at reasonable cost. Water once se- 


cured will make it as easy to grow 100 quarts 


) quarts without the water, while the fruit 
i 


Pick- 


the cool part 


as by 


will be much larger and more salable. 


ing should always be done in 


of the day, morning or evening, and the fruit 


sent to market in clean, tidy looking baskets. 
d 4 


Nothing injures the sale of fruit more 


baskets. 


good 


than soiled Buyers are suspicious 





that those who use dirty looking packages are 
not over tidy in other matters, and they will 
go without berries rather than buy such, while 
a difference more than equal the cost of new 
baskets is freely paid for fruit packed in them. 


Mr 


berries will he too 


Hale has no tears that first class straw 
abundant in our markets 
for a long while yet, as the demand increases 
In the 


with the supply from year to year. 


height of the season there will of course be 
some inferior fruit sold at low prices, but 
good fruit is seldom wasted in any market. 


A few years ago, there were not more than 
eight or ten stores in the city of Hartford 


where berries were sold, and in none more 


than a bushel adav. Now they are sold in 
: . , 
filty plac es, some selling ten to twelve bushels 
per day. The same 1s true of many other 


. 1} 1) 
cities and iarge villages. 





TRANSMUTATION OF PLANTS. 


The belief that wheat will sometimes change 


into chess or cheat, and that under certain 


circumstances one can plant oats and reap 
rye, however often it may be exploded, still 


refuses to stay killed, and crops up again as 


as ever, and sometimes in the most un- 
! 


places, 


lively 


expected witha yuasi scientific ex- 
ylanation of the causes and processes of this 
I I 


the conclusion 
that ‘‘Like 
produces like,” and ejually of the divine fiat 


It is of 


wonderful change, in spite ot 


drawn from human observation 


‘*As aman sowetb so shall 


that 


he reap.” 


course a familiar fact plants may be 
greatly modified and improved by continued 
cultivation, and that when, after having been 
thus improved, they are neglected for a few 
years, they will tend to return to the original 
but 


another are always 


type, these changes of one grain into 


sudden, the result of 
causes operating through a single season, and 
not the gradual process of degeneration. 

With regard to the transformation of oats 
into rye, we have seen lately in several of the 
European papers, the statement of Dr. Weis- 
senborn, of the Agricultural Society of Co 
burg, and which, as it appears to give with 
all the conditions ne- 


sufficient minuteness, 


cessaty for trying the experiment, we copy 
here, in hopes that some of our readers may 
be induced to follow, without the slightest va- 
riation, the Doctor's directions, and report 
the result through our columns, next spring. 
The Doctor says: 


“Tf oats are sown very late, and cut éwice 
as green fodder before shooting into ear, the 
consequence is that a considerable number of 
oat plants do not die in the course of the win- 
ter, but are changed in the following spring 
into rye, forming stalks that can not be known 
from those of the finest rye. We must expect 
that this fact will be considered by many as 
mere assertion; and there are others stil! in 
doubt about it. The latter, however, own 
that they have either not made the experi- 
ment, or have sown their oats too early, and 
therefore had cut them oftener than twice, in 
order to prevent their running into ear, where- 
by the plant loses the power of surviving the 
winter, and of being transformed into rye. I 
can not notice such adversaries as reject the 
result without having put it to the test of ex- 
periment, or who rest their opposition on ex- 
periments that have not been conducted in 
the right manner. Let any one sow oats 
during the latter end of June, and the trans- 
formation in question will certainly take place. 
The time of sowing the oats did not formerly 
appear of paramount importance, nor was it 
believed that it could make any difference 
whether the oats were cut more than twice; 
in consequence of which, a few experiments 
have failed. Now, however, we must con- 
clude that if the transformation occasionally 
takes place with oats that have been sown too 
early, that is merely an accident depending 
on a peculiar state of the weather or other 
casualties, whereas the result is quite certain 
if the oats are sown towards the end of June.” 


Cutting only once, or cutting more than 
twice, or sowing them so early that they will 
form ears even after having been twice cut, it 
seems, is fatal to the success of the experiment, 
which in other respects ia perfectly easy to 
perform. The Doctor declares that the ex- 
periment can be so performed, that the fresh 
stalks and leaves of the rye will form, the 
succeeding spring, upon the crown of the oat 
plant, where the dry stubble and leaves of the 
oat may still be seen, and will produce a crop 
of rye, if allowed to go to seed. Whether 
the rye, thus produced, if again sown, would 
come up oats or come up rye, he does not in- 
form us, though it really appears as if that 
would be quite a pretty conundrum, under 
the circumstances. 





—Mr. Mygett, a Napa, Cal., farmer, announces 
that he has found a certain means of ridding trees 
of noxious insects and vines of phylloxera. He 
bores a small hole in the lower part of the trunk, 
slightly slanting downwards, pours in a little mer- 
cury, and plugs it up tightly; he has also used 
sulphur and petroleum in the same way. This 
may be all very well, but we must confess that we 
take very little stock in it. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


——— 


—A writer in the Country Gentleman says he 
applied tar to young pear trees as a remedy for 
wounds, and now he is anxious to know if a big- 
ger idiot can be found this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Lord Denman, an ardent friend of domestic 
quadrupeds, rides about the streets of London be- 
hind a horse that wears spectacles. The animal 
was found to be near-sighted some time ago, but 
its owner has remedied this defect as successfully 
as if it had been his own eyes which were at fault. 

The following is recommended as a cure for 
garget in cows; Eight drops of tincture of aconite 


dropped on a piece of bread and mixed with the 
food at night. Next morning four drops more 
given in che same manner will generally complete 


the cure 


Prof Kedzie of the Michigan Agricultural 
College is reported as recommending a mixture of 


skim miik and brine as a wash for outbuildings, 
barns, roofs, etc. Besides being durable, cheap, 
easily applied and impervious to water, it renders 
the wood practically uninflammable.. 

—Mr. Taylor Mandlin, on the border of Texas, 
has perhaps the largest pasture in the world. 
one side 
yet it will require 200 miles of fencing to enclose it. 
He intends vo sow for 1000 tons of oats. 
feed 100,000 head of cattle on his pasture. 


On 
there are forty miles of rock fence, and 


He will 


To prevent falling off of the hair of a horse’s 
mane, or to restore the growth, rub the skin of th 
part with the following mixture, viz. One pint of 
aicohol and one drachm of tincture of cantharides. 
and feed 
some wheat bran, which will allay the irritation of 
the skin, to which the loss of hair is due. 


Give the horse a dose of salts (12 0z.,) 


Some Texas farmers are trying the experiment 
of importing from Russia a certain beetle indigen 
ous to that country, which is represented as being 
very voracious, and living on grasshoppers, lo- 
custs, cotton worms and other destructive insects. 
From what we have read of the ravages of locusts 
should be inclined to think 


de- 


n Southern Russia, we 
that the Russians had none too many of these 
stru 


tive 


beetles for their own necessities 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL ELE- 
MENTS OF FOOD. 





‘The more a man follows nature,” says 
Hufe!and, in his Art of Prolonging Life, ‘*and 
is Obedient to her laws, the longer he will 
the further he deviates from these, the 
shorter will be his existence.” Nature has 
ready prepared abundance of food for man, 
iif he partakes of them as he has need, in 


live; 


and 
nearly the form offered, there is no danger of 
getting far out of the way. The art of man, 
however, steps in, and changes, takes from 
and refines many articles of food, so that their 
original constitution is materially changed. 
How far such changes modify the healthful- 
ness of food is a proper subject for enquiry. 
Wheat, as furnished by nature, is a whole- 
some and most valuable food. In early times 
it was boiled until soft, or ground and made 
into bread, furnishing the people with a 
healthy food. In later times, to gratify the 
taste and please the eye, it has been custom- 
ary to separate all of the bran portion of the 
ground wheat, leaving only the white and fine 
particles for the making of bread. One hun- 
dred pounds of wheat, when ground, will 
make about 74) pounds of flour and 20 pounds 
bran. The contains of albuminoids as 
tissue-making elements, 1.65 per cent, and of 
phosphates and other salts 0.70 per cent, mak- 





auste 





flour 








ing a total of 2.55 percent. The bran con- 
tains of albuminoids or tissue-making ele- 

}.10, and of phosphates and other salts, 
7.05 per cent, making a total of 10.15 per 
cent. In other words, the bran, for the pur- 
poses of nutrition, is four fold richer than the 
flour, the twenty pounds of bran made from 


1¢0 pounds of wheat containing more nutri- 
ment than the 76 pounds of flour. The flour 
consists chietly of starch, while the flesh-form- 
ng ¢ together with the vlood and 
bone-producing constituents are principally re- 
jected in the bran. It will be observed that 
nearly all the phosphates and other salts are 
removed trom the flour in grinding, leaving 
only 0.70 per cent, while the bran contains 
7.05 per cent of these important elements. 

Is it probable that so large a proportion of 
the mineral elements of wheat can be thus re- 
ected without ill to those who live 
largely upon a diet ot flour bread? This is 
an important questicn for consideration ; 
complete data for the decision of the question 
are not at present available, but some impor- 
tant facts have been established. 

Numerous experiments in feeding farm 
stock have shown that, when animals are fed 
on food from which the phosphates and other 
salts have been removed as completely as pos- 
sible, they become sleepy and weak, especially 
in the extremities, and finally die from lack of 
mineral food, although the quantity of organic 
food eaten and digested may be amply sufli- 
cient to sustain life. The digestion of food 
did not seem to be interfered with, and when 
the animals were examined after death, all the 
organs appeared healthy and well nourished. 
Now, if such marked and fatal results attend 
the removal of the phosphates and other salts 
from the food of domestic animals, is it not 
probable that the removal of nine-tenths of 
these same elements from wheat, in the pro- 
of the manufacture of flour, would be 
attended with injurious effects? Especially 
would this seem probable where children who, 
while growing, need large supplies of flesh, 
blood and bone material, are fed largely upon 
flour bread. Is it not probable that many of 
the pale, poorly nourished children, with 
small, flabby muscles, owe something of their 
condition to their diet of flour bread? Not 
all of the fat and plump children are really 
well nourished, as is shown by the smallness 
of their muscle development, and their gener- 
al inability to withstand fatigue or diseas- 
Fat is not muscle, and does not impart 
strength. 

Is it not a significant fact that there should 
be comparatively so little disease among our 
domestic animals—so rare that one dies, so 
rare that the young fail to grow up—while 
there is so much sickness among human be- 
ings, and so large a proportion die before they 
are five years old? When any of the domes- 
tic animals are sick we attribute their sickness 
to improper food, or wrong management of 
some kind, and seek to remedy it. If one of 
them dies, we do not say it is a ‘‘wise dispen- 
sation of Providence.” We generally believe 
that there has been carelessness or misman- 
agement somewhere. As regards the human 
family, we seem to take it for granted that 
there is to be a large amount of sickness, and 
do not trouble ourselves very much to ascer- 
tain the cause of it. Inasmuch as the natural 
period of the life of man is longer than that of 
the domestic animals, it would reasonably be 
expected that the young of the human family 
would be endowed with a greater degree of 
vitality and be less likely to die young. The 
fact that one child in every five of those born 
dies before it is a year old, and that one-third 
of all the children die before they are five 
years old is full of significance, and worthy of 
consideration. If one-fifth of all the calves 
born should die of disease before they become 
a year old, we should have a Government 
commission appointed to investigate the causes 
of the mortality ; but the children continue to 
die and no one thinks of having the causes 
investigated. 

It may be suggested that the eating of flour 
bread can have nothing to do with the death 
of children under one year of age, as they do 
not indulge much in that kind of food. True 
they do not, or should not, eat bread of 
any kind, but their mothers do, and a mother 
who lives largely on flour bread does not ob- 
tain enough bone and blood-making material 
to form a healthy body for her child, and 
her milk is nearly as poor in mineral elements 
as the flour bread which she eats. Thus, in- 
directly, even the infant may suffer from the 
removal of the phosphates from the wheat, 
in grinding it. 

Disease in plants is found to be associated 
sometimes with a deficiency of mineral ele- 
ments of food in the soil. The potato rot has 
been ascribed, by good authority, to a defi- 
ciency of lime and magnesia in the soil. The 
amount of magnesia in the ash of sound po- 
tatoes is 5 to 10 per cent, while in diseased 
tubers it was found to be less than four per 
cent. Of lime, sound potatoes contained 5 
per cent, while diseased ones contained only 
1.77 per cent. Diseased orange trees were 
found by Prof. Thorpe to contain a deficiency 
ot lime and magnesia. If a deficiency of min- 
eral elements is associated with disease of 
plants, it is highly probable that a deficiency 
of necessary mineral elements may be a cause 
of disease in the human system. If the re- 
moval of the phosphates and other mineral 
elements from the food of domestic animals 


lements, 


effects 





cers 


es. 





causes them to die, certainly it is at least | 
probable that the removal of so large a pro- 
portion of the mineral elements from wheat, 
in the process of grinding, may exert a dele- 
terious effect upon the health of those sub- 
sisting largely upon it. It is a subject worthy 
of further attention, 





For the New England Farmer. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


The Cinchona. 








Among the luxuriant vegetable productions 
of the South American forests is a family of 
elegant evergreens which, for the last two 
centuries, has occupied an important position, 
on account of their remarkable medicinal 
properties. This is the Cinchona, an order 
of trees and shrubs, including more than thir- 
ty varieties, most of them with ovate, glossy 
leaves and loose clusters of white, pink, or 
purplish flowers, some varieties resembling 
the privet, and others not unlike the Persian 
lilac. There are only ten or twelve epecies of 
sufficient value to be used in commerce, and 
these are all found on the western slope of the 
Andes, in valleys about five thousand feet 
above the sea level, in an area including parts 





of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, New Grenada and | 


Venezuela, and from these is obtained all those 
tonic barks known in 
Cinchona, Loxa, Crown, Calisaya, Peruvian, 
yellow, red, &c., also Quinine and China. 

The first authentic mention made of this 
order is supposed to have been about 1053 by 
the physician to the Arch Duke of Austria, 
who speaks of a wonderful tree growing in the 
kingdom of Peru, called by the Spaniards Lig- 
num febricum; but the native Indians of the 
country, doubtless, had discovered the value 
of the Cinchona as a remedy for intermittent 
fevers long before it was known to the civil- 
ized world, and a knowledge of its medicinal 
properties were first imparted to a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, who, being prostrated by the malarial 
fever of the country, was raised to health by 
the use of the bark now called quinine, given 
him by an Indian chief. This missionary, on 
his return to Rome, brought some of the ‘pow- 
bark with him and labored to make 
known to others its value. The medicine was, 
on this account, first called Jesuit’s powder. 

A few years afterwards the 
Cinchor, wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, 
was restored in a wonderful this 


dered 


Countess de] 


manner by 
remedy, and in consequence Linn:eus gave to 
this order of plants the name Cinchona, which 
it has since retained. 

The introdu of quinine into the Mate- 
ria Medica of Europe was for some time vio- 
lently opposed, but Louis XIV, having been 
restored from a most violent fever by the use 
of it, he, with others, advocated its with 
so much that it n became the grand 
specific for malarial and intermittent fevers 
nervous prostration and kindred diseases. 


The collecting of the bark is 


‘ 
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av labori- 
ous process, and is attended with rer and 
difficulty from the deadly atmosphere of the 


dark, damp valleys where it is ! 
from the pois and pl 
abound. Tart , 
ness, make a home in the almost inaccessible 
‘ r 





is reptiles 


ies OF men 
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ur for gathering 
the bar be done, atter 
select eta 





rle of parasiti pls 






t enve.¢ | e 
it Ke & garment; ee is cu 
down and the on leaving the 
inner bark, which contains the valuable tonic 
properties It ter being beaten and cut 
aCcTOSS, IS CAsily is then cried 


with great care and packed ready for 
portation. 


The ¢ 


trar 8- 


nchona is fast disappearing from lo- 








calities where it was once abundant, in con- 
sequence of the reckless destruct f many 
trees too small to be of real , and at- 
tempts to cultis the best varieties, have 
from time to been made, but without 
very marked results until. in 1861, the Br 
Government became interested in ite intr 
duction into their Eastern possessions, at 


now in Ceylon, Java a: 


; i the Himalaya val- 
leys there sre many thor 


sands of acres covered 











with Cinchona plantations under succes l 
cultivation. ‘hese trees are not destr yed 
as in the wild state, but are partially arked 
and allowed a series years to recover ar 
come into condition for a repetition of tt 
process. 

Phere are othe r plar ts allied to the ¢ n 
which must be classed among the bles 
the vegetable world to our race. One 
these is an Fast Indian plant called Unes 





ia 
Gambir, from the leaves of which is extracted 
one cf the most powerful astringent 
as Gambir. It is rowing wi 
also extensively cultivated in the islands o 
the Eastern Archipelago, where it is used by 
the natives for chewing, with the betel nut, 
as a substitute for it. Anothername by which 
it is known in our own is T Ja- 
ponica, and it is used medicinally : 
and to extent, for tanning he 
important plant of this order is the Coffee 


known 
found g 1 and | 
f 


~ 
la 4 
I 


or 


country, 





some 


which is too familiarly known to need des- 
cription. Hornenk. 
Georgetown, Mass., .ipri!, ISS. 


Por the New England Farmer 


THE CORN CROP. 


With my 
profitable in Massachusetts, I am greeted with 
the voice of New Hampshire, confirming the 
truth of the same in that State. The great 
drawback is in the unnecessary expense ow- 
ing to the want of brain power, which many 
lack who take up farming in middle life 
later. I | 


or 
No matter of business so much needs 
the experience of the boy in his teens as 
tarming. He learns of him whom he works for, 
and at the same time he how far- 


sees other 





mers do their work, and thus his mind is led 
to take in the most useful and at the same 


time the most expeditious way. In this way 
by labor and observation he is prepared when 


he becomes himself a proprietor to work un- | 


derstandingly. Now sucha one says: ‘*Put 
away the cultivator and take the plough and 
one-half the expense 
crops is saved.” ‘Truth every word of it, and 
we add, ‘Don’t take a horse hoe on any ac- 
count for the old pattern is far better.” 
Boughten fertilizers are the great hue and 
ery all over the land. ‘This should not be so; 
it is robbing Peter to give to Paul. In other 
words, when so many extras are used on one 
spot of land other portions are being impov- 
erished. In their turn these spots receiving 
extra portion of manure, if by chance they 
are neglected they become poorer than at the 
first. I have a number of such instances 
my memory. Our New England farms have 


of dressing of hoed 


in 


a variety of soils, and portions of the elements | 


of this soil with all the refuse vegetable mat- 
ter combined and placed in charge of young 
swine, may be so composted that, with the ac- 


cumulations of the stock, will afford a supply | 


suflicient to raise one acre of corn to each 
animal, reckoning team, cows and swine, and 
the land will be fitted at the same time for 
other grains, vegetables and grass. ‘This was 
the rule, and not the exception, before we had 
so many new fangled notions, a small per 
cent of which were ‘good, and costly tools, 
among which a few are real improvements. 
Pedigree is thought much of in all classes 


of animals, and especially in the nobler ani- | 


mal, man. Anything conducive to the good 
of man should be of the highest type. What 
perfection has been wrought out in fruit and 
vegetables, whilst grain, though much im- 
proved, is far below what it should be. Corn 
is capable of being improved yet a large per 
cent, and all that is needed is brain labor. 
There is a good foundation to build on, in 
what may now be found in Norfolk and Mid- 
dlesex counties. As far back as 1815, or 
perhaps a year or two before, some corn was 
brought from Vermont to Marlboro, where it 
was grown twenty years. At that time, Rev. 
Isaac Jennison brought some of it to Natick. 
When he had planted it four years, the writer 
of this obtained some of it for seed. It was | 
in ears of about seven inches or less in length. | 
After three or four years’ planting, an inci- 

dent suggested the thought that it might be | 
improved. The corn, from butt to tip, every | 
kernel, was planted, and that was followed 
year atter year. Then commenced the select- 
ing of ears that had straight rows at the butt, 
and no other was used. This was a decided 
improvement. This course was followed, and 
I received premiums at the Norfolk County 
Show for the best seed corn, till I refrained 
from exhibiting. This, now, is the best 
specimen of Indian corn known in this vicini- 
ty. 1 have had the pleasure of being on the 
Committee on Corn three successive years at 
the Needham Farmers’ Show, and this corn 
was the leading variety, though it evidently 
had but little care by those raising it. Mr. | 
Wm. Burrill had the most perfect sample dur- 

ing the three years. By topping fodder corn, 
and letting it ripen before cutting up, the top 
stalks will be eaten by horses in preference to 
hay, and the husks are the best possible feed 
for milch cows through the winter. The last 





| 


medicine as Jesuits, | 


full belief that the corn crop is | 


cow I wintered I fed with husks, and nothing 
else, from November till March; she scarcely 
slacked in milk and gained in flesh, as vouched 
for by the owner of the cow, and she was to 
come in again in April. 

Ropert Mansrie.p. 


Highlandville, Mass., June 1881. 


Selections. 
SKIMMED MILK FOR CALVES. 





Mr. A. B. Allen says that a dairyman in 
the State of New York, who kept twenty-four 
grade Shorthorn and (iuernsey calves, 
dropped last spring, has told him how he 
managed them, which may be of advantage 
to others. It is as follows: 

They are allowed to suck their dams a few 
times immediately after birth, and then taken 
away, and taught to drink milk from the pail 
This was warm and tresh from the cows for a 
week or ten days, and then skim milk was 
gradually mixed with it, till substituted en- 
tirely for the new milk. This was frequently 
obbered, in very hot weather, before feeding, 
and was thought all the better for it, as being 
more easily digested. The calves were put 
| into a good pasture, and when afew weeks 
| old began to nibble the grass. The summer 
being very dry, this failed considerably dur- 
|ing August; cut hay mixed up with wheat 
shorts were then given in place of it. 
may judge how well those calves throve when 
simply fed, for at six or seven months old 
| they weighed from 500 to 600 pounds each. 
| The cream from the milk of the dams of the 
| calves was made into butter of first-rate qual- 

ity, stored till October, and then brought a 
good price. 
Many think thaf choice calves cannot be 
well raised on skim milk, and therefore teed 
new milk to them. Hut I think this 
wasting the cream on such as are designed to 
grow up for dairy cows, and that they are all 
the better for this purpose when reared on the 
quality of milk which is the least fattening and 
gives the most muscle. Many a Shorthorn 
heifer is injured for the dairy by being over- 
fed, and kept too fat from its birth up to three 
old, when it is the usual time for it to 
drop its first calf. As fed 
ock asionally scoured, and to stop this some 
to 
But ita heaping tablespoont il of oil- 
increasing to a pint for each 
i been to 


—_ 


One 


1) 
all 1s 


years 


above, the calves 


astringent medicine ha 
food 


be given in their 


meal, gradually 

calf as it grew ol 
gruel and mixed 
would have 


ler, had made int 
daily with the skim milk, it 
] 


prevented scouring, Kept ue 


bowels in good order, and made them relish 
other tood heartily. 

led to a jelly, the same 

also if i, mixed with oats, one-t 

th the latter, ar 

| then a quart or more according to the age ot 


1 dail 


Flax seed 


yurpose, 
purty 


their more 
answers 
yroun yurth of 


e tormer to three-fourths of 


the calf, fe y, 18 a good substitute for the 
oilmeal.—/.ivestuck V 


MAKE BEEF WHILE THE GRASS 
GROWS. 





A large number of farmers and stock-raisers 
appear to attach very little value to growing 
grass as a material for the production of beet 
and mutton. They acknowledge, however, 
that it preduces a large amount of milk, and 
milk that is very rich in They, a 

ingly, keep their milch cows on the best 
pastures they have, yet they are quite 
to turn the cattle and sheep they intend to fat- 
ten for the winter market int: 
afford but a small amount of 
gue that grass will produce 
milk because that is chiefly composed of 
ter; but they hold that it will produce little 
In the production of these sub 


cream. 





Key 


pastures that 
rhey ar 
a large amount of 
lof wa- 


teed. 





flesh and fat. 





stances they that they must have more 
substantial kinds { such as corn, smal 
grain & hey accordingly defer pay- 





1 to fee ding animals intend- 
butcher till the approach of 
weather. <A greater mistake could not 
made. May and June are better months for 
the production of flesh and fat than October 
and November. A kind of tood that will p 
duce a large amount of milk, rich in materials 


ing mt 
ed for the 





be 











that constitute butter and cheese, will als 
produce a large amount of flesh and fat As 
grass is the best food for the pre mn of 
milk, the quantity and quality | being 
taken into consideration, 80 It 18 also the best 
food for the production of flesh and fat. 


‘* June butter” 
like is true in 
tender, juicy, 


is held in high esteem, and the 
respect to June It is 
y, and possessed of an extremely 
delicate tlavor. There is no more f 
time for the production of beef and mutton 
than the present. (rrass is abundant, tender, 
and sweet, and cattle and sheep which are 
} allowed all they can consume will gain very 
rapidly. heapest as well as ¢ 
best material to employ for the production of 
beef and mutton. It 


beef. 


avorable 


(yrass is the « the 


grows without cultiva- 
tion and does not even require harvesting.— 
ticago Times. 





THE CABBAGE PEST. 


A writer in the Prairie 
} accidentally rid himself of the cabbage 
| last year. He his story as fol 
| ‘‘Like many others, we were afilicted with the 
cabbage pest or pests, there being two dis- 
tinct varieties of the worm, agreeing in one 
respect—their fondness for cabbage. We had 
the usual number of plants set in our garden 
We had also a large bed of carrots, in which 
the tailure of seed left occasional vacancies 
| These were filled up with cabbage plants In 
the garden the worms were picked several 
times, besides treating them to ealt and pep- 


| ¢ 
| 
| 


Farmer says he 
worm 
lows :— 





tls 


per and such condiments, but to no avail 
| The worms took the cabbage. In the carrot 

bed the worms were picked from the cabbage 
£ 


after that 


and 


| once while the carrots were small; 
the cabbage grew without molestation 
ripened without a sign of a worm upon them 
carrots were a few cabbages, 


| 


Just outside the 


| which were entirely destroyed by worms, 
while among the carrots not a leat was punc- 
tured. These are the facts, and we have no 
seed to sell. We raised a fine crop of 


iY 


} carrot 
| }. 


carrots, which are appreciated for spring fee 
| ing, and saved our cabbage. We shall try it 

again this year as an experiment—last year it 

was an accident, which gave such good results 
| that we have cor in it. Our theory is 
| that the strong odor of the carrot is offensive 
| to the insect that makes the mischief.” 
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ANTS AS FRUIT-GROWERS’ 
FRIENDS. 


Many of the leading orchard proprietors in 
Northern Italy and Southern Germany are 
cultivators of the common black ant, an insect 
they hold in high esteem as the fruit-grower's 
| best friend. They establish ant hills in their 
orchards, and leave the police service of their 
fruit trees entirely to the tiny colonists, 
which pass all their time in climbing up the 
stems of the fruit trees, cleansing their boughs 

and leaves of malefactors, mature as well as 
embryotic, and descending laden with spoils 
to the ground, where they comfortably con- 
sume or prudently store away their booty. 
They never meddle with sound fruit, but only 
invade such apples, pears and plums as have 
already been penetrated by the canker, which 
they remorselessly pursue to its fastnesses 
| within the very heart of the fruit. Nowhere 
| are apple and pear trees so free from blight 
and destructive insects as in the immediate 
neighborhood of a large ant hill five or six 
years old. The favorite food of ants would 
appear to be the larva and pup of those 
creatures which spend the whole of their brief 
existence in devouring the tender shoots and 
juvenile leaves of fruit trees. — Prairie Farmer. 








Tur Earty Hay Crop.—It will soon be 
time to cut the early crop of hay. There are 
a number of things to determine the proper 
time to do this work; first as to the feeding 
value of the hay. For this, as far as quality 
is concerned, there is no doubt that the grass 
and clover should be cut a trifle betore the 
period of full blossom. From this time on to 


| near the end of blossoming, though there may 


be an increase in the weight of the hay gath- 
ered, it is of much poorer quality; the nutri- 
tive elements have not increased materially, 
but there is a much larger per cent of undi- 
gestible woody fibre. Secondly, the value of 
the aftermath is increased by the early cutting, 
as it has ten or twenty days longer to grow. 
Thirdly, there is a practical advantage in cut- 
ting the hay early, as it prolongs the haying 
season and permits of less hurry and therefore 
more care in gathering the crop. These 
points apply equally well to the grain crops, 
they being too frequently harvested later than 
is best for the richest fodder and the finest 
quality of grain.— Am. Agriculturist. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 





Address delivered before the Vermont State 
Board of Agriculture, by President M. H. 
Buckham, of Burlington, 





[concLupED.] 
But has George done nothing but study al! these 
years? Has his life been all books, books, study, 
study, and nothing else? Not so, if I am a wise 
father. The number of hours in a day, the num- 
ber of days ina year, that can be profitably de- 
voted to pure mental activity, without exhaustion 
to the mind and a strain upon the body, are fewer 
than we think them to be; sit down and calculate 
them, and see how large a margin we have left for 
other occupations. And besides, an important part 
of education has to do with matters that books and 
school teacbers have no concern with, the training 
of eye, ear, hand, muscles; the development of the 
body to strength and agility ; acquiring knowledge 
of common things, and, getting, little by little, 
common sense; in short, that education by work, 
and experience, and responsibility, through which 
boys become vigorous, knowing, capable, in prac- 
tical affairs. Now in this part of education farmers 
have agreat advantage over most others in the 
management of their boys. There is always some- 
thing at hand for boys to do in the time not re- 
quired for study. A farmer's boy learns to be in- 
dustrious, bandy, thrifty; he gets a vast amount 
of knowledge by dealing with stones, trees, horses, 
attle, birds, bees, grasses, grains, fruits, wind, 
weather, country stores, peddlers; he has a thou- 


sand opportunities for getting varied knowledge 
which the village boy lacks. He has work en- 
trusted to him, and gets independence and manli- 
ness through the sense of responsibility. 


ow all of these years George has been acquir- 
iis kind of education along side of the other. 
At least your George may do so. What Iam go- 
ng to do with my village George, is a much hard- 
er question, and is, in fact, of the hardest of 
uestions. J am thoroughly convinced that every 
toy should be trained to some kind of industry—I 
mean a mere amateur, half work, half play 
l of employment, but to some one of the great, 
essary, bread-winning industries of mankind. 

I do not think that good health, good habite, right 
tions of can be secured to boys so effectu- 
ally in any other way. The notion which village 
ys are getting, that going to school five hours a 
for five days in the week, for nine months in 
year, exempts them from work for all the rest 
the time, breeds habits of idleness and self-in- 
ice, Which result in wasted and vicious lives. 
) give to village boys the employment which 









life, 








th need, is a bard problem which is pow occu- 
| ¢ the attention of thoughtful men. But for- 
tunately for you, it is not your problem. The 
hances are all in your favor that your boy will 

irn industry, economy, the value of time, and 


ost of the essential, if homely, virtues, through 





the experiences of life on the farm. 

But sooner or later George must make his 
he of a calling, and we will assume that he 
hooses t a farmer. He has good reasons for 
his choice, and he chooses for those reasons, and 


t from necessity or whim. Because farming is 






wtive, out-door, healthful employment; lx 
us isan honorable and usefal calling ; because 
ensures a competency and holds out the prospect 


a moderate and comfortable degree of wealth ; 
ause it gives opportunity for the exercise of 
. the cultivation of all the graces and 
all the substantial comforts of 
e deliberately makes up bis mind to bea 
. He has already done much in the way of 
ion for his life-work. He bas got consid- 
ing of muscles, of senses, of mind. He 
considerable useful knowledge, and 
i desire to get more. And now, just 
iucated young man turns his attention 
sw, or to medicine, or divinity, he applies 
to the study of agriculture. He is not in- 
farmer, but is going 

of making a liv- 
education for 


virtues 

















be a gentieme 
siness for the pr 
then, t 





shall his special 


is an art tascience. There 
ugriculture any more than there is a 
of medicine. Men sometimes speak loosely 
f medicine; there is nosuch science. 
something more than a mass of in- 
an organized system of 
iples established beyond dispute. 
medicine is not a science, there are 
g to medicine, throwing light 
on its ¢ ult way, such as 
ve and human anatomy and 
t 8 my. Teaching ta science, but there 
are Various physical, mental aud moral sciences 
wh render important help to the art of teaching. 
So agriculture, though not a science, is surrounded 
neces which throw light uponit. And if we 


n is 






is a body, 








is nh 











ght call an art liberal in proportion to its affilia- 
with science, then agriculture is the most lib- 

ral of all the arts, for it is allie ) more sciences 
h any other. Step out upon your land and 
a handful of soil, and before you can an 

swera e questions which that soi “puts to you, 
n must know something of Mineralogy, Crystal- 
gr ¥ Orga and norganic Chemistry. 
Stooy ‘ and detach asingle blade of grass 


roots, and you have in your hand all the 
h 


























‘ ial data of » problem which that most in 
ing and wor 1 science of Botany is called 
to solve. Crawling about under vour feet, hum- 
iing around your ears, infesting the plant you 
ave in your hand, disputing with you the pos 
s n of theair you are about to take into your 
gs, a reatures whose structure, habits 
i relation to other organic life form the science 
he ntomolog which is only one d¢partment of 
e Vast s nce logy, which tr i 
‘ rs on the earth, a 1 
sea. Every plant that grows « farm, 
very al ir stock vard, every d and in- 
sect at in the air, every plement of 
iry, every road, fence, drain, farm build 
vy running stream, swamp, muck bed, 
st, every change of temperatare, rain storm, 

r every bare rock upheaved to the sun 
iz, in short, that the farmer's eye rests 















u, or his ear hears as he looks and listens by 
ay or by night, represents to him a science which 
s very close to his work and which it is his in- 
rest to know Indeed, it would be difficult to 
me a science in all the circle of them, which does 
bear, immediately or remotely, on agriculture. 

( rgc has learned something of these sciences 






tr. 


ing, but he pursues them now 
for knowledge. 


} 
rai 
poses of training, but 











rned the fundamental principles of 

any and physiology; he should now 

into those details which touch the 

perati farming. He studies chemistry as 
related soils and the food of plants; botany as 
ated to seeds, growth, propagation, hybridizing, 
grafting, irrigating, pruning; physiology as related 
» the care feeding of animals, breeding, fat- 
tening. His studies must now be real, connected 
with actual things, not mere pictures and illustra- 





things. Where shall he go to learn these 

To an agricultural college’? Certainly 
to some institution where the elaborate and expen- 
necessary for prosecuting these 
studies are provided, if he can afford it. Certainly 
to an institution which teaches these sciences 
I their abstract and general character, 
but also in their special applications to agriculture. 
To an agricultural college, then, I should wish to 
have him go, to learn the special sciences which 
his calling. If these institutions, novel 
and inexperienced in their work, are not 
able to afford him ail the aid which some think 
they might render, they can still put him far in 
advance of what he would be without their help. 
If they have much to learn, they can already teach 
1 h that is worth learning. 

But where shall George learn the practical part 


sive fa ties 





ate to 


s yet 














farming? Certainly not from books or lectures 
or from any instructions of men themselves inex 
er i, but on the farm, in the actual operations 
of bona fide farming Experimental farming, 
smateur farming, fancy farming are all instructive, 
ind I should wish to have George keep a shrewd 
eve o1 1 innovations and be ready to learn the 
ssons ch they bave to teach. Butthe kind of 
ari from which a boy learns most is tarming 
pursued as a business, and for the purpose of 


raliving. When George has finished his 
lies, or while he is pursuing them if it 
’ anged that he can study winters and 
summers, I should like to put him to work 





work 

yn some well managed farm, where he will sce and 
share in all the operations of a diversifed agricul 
ture. This is the practice pursned in some parts 


of the world where agriculture reaches its highest 
perfection, in the south of Scotland, for instance. 
There the lads who are going to be head farmers 
or stewards are first thoroughly educated in the 
schools and are then sent to spend a few years 
with a “scientific farmer,” as he is there called; 
that is, a practical farmer who understands all 
icbes of the business and has in operation on 
his farm, usually a large one, all the most ap- 
proved methods. There he serves a sort of appren- 
ticeship, giving his labor for the instruction he re- 
ceives. Possibly some modification of this plan 
will be found to work with the farms attached to 
agricultural colleges, so that they can be at once 
models for instruction and remunerative, or, at 
least, self-paying, as farms. But farming can be 
learned nowhere butona farm. A learner must 
for a time be an apprentice, cither to some one else 
or to himself. However wise he may be in the 
theory and principles of agriculture, he will be a 
bungler and a loser till he gain skill by experience. 
But perhaps some one would like to ask me how 
old George will be by the time he gets a farm of his 
own by this process. Perhaps the heart of the young 
man is saying to me, ‘‘Do you expect me to work 
and wait, and to keep Lucy waiting, all these years 
before we begin the business and enjoyment of 
life?" My answer is that it is one main part of 
the business of life, and one essential condition of 
its best enjoyment, to make all necessary prepara- 
tion for living well. It is thought by some to be a 
great advantage of the farmer's life that it encour- 
ages young people to marry early and gives them 
the means of a comfortable maintenance. Perhaps 
this is so; I certainly am not wise enough to main- 
tain the contrary. But let it not be disguised 
from the young people that if early marriage 
means a narrowing of the preparatory stage of life, 
then their whole life must be in the same propor- 
tion narrowed. For Lucy has much to do to fit 
her to fill, enjoy and adorn her position as a far- 
mer’s wife. That their minds may grow together 
under the enlarging and educating influence of 
their common calling, she too must have been edu- 
cated up to the capacity of growth—which is really 
the best result and the test of all education. In all 
other callings a long apprenticeship must be served 
before one can set up for himself; why should 
those who are going to be farmers, those, I mean, 
who aspire to make the most of themselves as far- 
mers, take less time for preparation than others 
George will begin to farm for himself by the time 
he is twenty-five years old, and will have earned 
his own living several years before that, and this 
isas soon as bis brothers, who are going to be law- 
yers, doctors, ministers or merchants, will be able 
to enter fully into their professions. And if he is 
to be their equal in every respect, as I desire that 
he should be, their equal intellectually and so- 
cially, with as good a chance for al! the innocent 
good things of life, public respect, influence, posi- 
tion, office, he must take the same means and make 
the same exertions to secure them as they do. A 
visit to our State Legislature is full of instruction 
on this point. Ofthe members of the House of 
Representatives, a large majority are always far- 
ners. They are, in a sense, picked men, uot the 
very wisest of their class in the State, but above 
the average. Any twelve of them taken at random 




















would make good jurymen. On matters which 
have come within the range of their observation 
and reflection, the local interests of their school 
districts, towns and churches, they are competent 
to judge soundly. But, remembering the respect 
always due te our rulers, I shall content myself 
with saying that on many of the larger questions 
which come before them, they are not competent to 
form an opinion, and none are more aware of it 
than themselves. Timid trom inexperience, unac 

quainted with the arguments for and against the 
measures proposed, unaccustomed to debate, no- 
vices in those parliamentary methods by which 
measures are carried or defeated without regard to 
their merits, they are for the most part, silent, un 

certain of their own opinions, usually conserva 
tive, but not proof against the impulses which 
sometimes carry them into hasty and ill-advised 
measures. 1 am not complaining of the legislature 
because itis so largely composed of farmers; a 
State so thoroughly agricultural ought to have a 
legislature largely composed of farmers. Neither 
do Lintend to speak disparagingly of these men. 
Many of them are in native endowment superior 
men. They went from the common school to the 
farm, and there they have been ever since, leading 
a laborious, honest, useful life, as intelligent as 
men well can be who have had few opportunities 
of enlargement. The question is not about them ; 
they grew up when the means of education were 
remote and difficult. The question is about their 
children, whether or not they shall have a better 
outtit for life. The question is, when George shall 
be elected to the legislature, what sort of a member 
will he make? I want to have him so trained that 
when his brother, the lawyer, who may be cbair 
man of the judiciary committee, presents his view 
ofa question ina close, subtle argument adapted 
to bewilder those whom it does not convince, 
George, the chairman of the committee on agricul 
ture, can rise in his place, if need be, and ina 
straightforward, manly, masterful way, with the 
eloquence of a trained speaker and the dignity of 
an honest farmer, show the fallacy of the arga- 
ment and bring the house over to his side. 

When that time comes, when the farmers arc 
as well trained and every way as accomplished 
men as their brethren in the professions, then onc 
again when the State needs the services of her best 
men, when great emergencies arise which call tor 
highest wisdom and valor, all eyes will in 
ely turn toward the men who are holding 
or digging in the cabbage field, for the 






leaders and dictators whom the hour demands. 

I know too well what answer many will make 
toall this: ‘The education you describe is some- 
thing very fine, but it would turn oar children 
itlemen and ladies, whom we might have 
the privilege of waiting on. Education weans 
hovs from the love of work, and our boys must 
work, as wedid. Your scheme is not practical 
Are the farmers of Vermont, then, a peasant class, 
to whom education is to be denic hy 
themselves, lest it lift them out of the station in 














which it has pleased Provideuce to place them: Is 




















t ation somethir too good tor them, som 
thing fit for their betters but not for them have 
not read aright the history of Vermont if any such 
spirit as this is native to the so I believe that 
thing God has to bestow on his most favored 
children is any too good for Vermonters, or for 
tarmers. If education will make gentlemet 
ladies of our children—and education and rel 
rtainly will—there is ne where true ger 
n and ladies have a better it to live and reign 
and multiply their kind tt lin 
the homes of Vermont. And ift good 
thing in life which we failed to get for ourselves 
ecause we came too early in the course of hu 
progress, let us do all we can to secure it for 
sons and daughters. ‘Ihere was one in history 
wl it more glory to be aking maker 
tl Let the : who is uneducated 
n has felt his deticiencies, get bis com- 


giving snperior advantages to his 








few England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1881. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

The route laid out for the De Lesse ps Pan- 
ama Canal runs nearly parallel with the Pan- 
ama Railrvad for its entire length, and is but 
the canal 
scheme assumed definite shape, and the work 
of survey and construction has actually begur 


the canal company have been constantly ne- 


the railroad 


a short distance away. Since 





? 


got ating to obtain possession et 
which would of course be of the higbest value 





to them in the transportation of nen and ma- 
terials. ‘These negotiations have at length 
been conclud the terms for the pur- 
base of the railroad agreed upon. It is un- 


a 
- 


derstood that the canal company are to 


th 


yntrolling interest in the stock of the railroad 
at $250 per share, the cash now in 


the treasury of the railroad company, and all 





its bills receivable, amounting to about 


rad 


per share to be retained by the present sbare- 





holders. The first instalment of the purchase 
money, £4,000,000, is to be paid on J Ist. 
rhe rest is to be paid in five ar ual instal- 
ments, one-fifth each year, and draw interest 
at) percent. The capital stock of the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company is 37,0 , and it 


has of late vears paid dividends at the rate of 


20 per cent perannum. The bonded debt of 
the Company is $3,989,000, secured by a 
mortgage upon the road, and $1,006,000 se- 
cured by steamboat property held by the 
Company, and is not affected by the sale. 
This purchase of the railroad by the Canal 
Company looks more like business than any- 
thing that has been done yet, and can hardly 
fail to create a more favorable opinion as to 
the canal scheme than has hitherto been main- 


tained in this country. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire convened at Concord onthe Ist inst. 
Chester B. Jordan of Lancaster, was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Hon. John Kimball of Concord, President 
of the Senate. On Thursday the 2d inst., th 
Governor-elect, Hon. Charles H. Bell, was 


inaugurated, the ceremonies being 





by an immense concourse of people from all 
rrivate build- 
| 


iV 


parts of the State. Public and 


ings throughout the city were handsome 





decorated, and the whole « ity wore a holiday 
appearance. The entire militia force of the 
State was out to act as escort, the Amoskeag 
Veterans acting as special escort to the re- 
tiring and incoming Governors. The Gov- 
ernor-elect was most enthusiastically received 


14 


by the crowd in passing through the streets, 
as well as by the multitude of people as- 
sembled at the State House. The Govern- 
or’s inaugural address was brief but compre- 
hensive. Referring to the financial condition 
of the State, he said that the dcbt had been 
reduced $139,699.10 during the vear, leaving 
the present total debt £5,372,770.05. The 
number of depositors in the savings banks 





had increased more than 10 per cent, and the 
amount of deposits in a still higher ratio dur- 
ing the year, the total amount of such depos- 
its being now an average of between (0 and 
100 dollars for every man, woman and child 
in the State The work of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and of the State Agricultural 
College is highly and deservedly praised. 
The correctional, and reformatory and chari- 
table institutions are in good condition, but 
the Governor recommends that some change 
be made in the system of caring tor the insane 
which is declared to be defective. In regard 
to temperance, the Governor takes atrong 
probibitory ground, and recommends partic- 
ularly that the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors should be made a crime, equally with 
their sale. The interest taken by New 
Hampshire in the Revolution is urged as a 
reason that the State should be represented at 
Yorktown by the presence of two companies 
of the National Guards, at the estimated ex- 
pense of $3000. 





THX UTE DIFFICULTIES. 


On Saturday last the Ute Indian commis- 
sion met in conference with the head chief 
Sapovonora, of the Utes, and his sub-chiefe 
Shavano, Piab, Alah and others, at Los Pinos 
Agency, Col. There were at least 1200 Utes 
about the agency. The scenes within Agent 

Jerry's office were exciting, dramatic and per- 
ilous in the extreme. Each Indian was heay- 
ily armed, and when the talk began the build- 
ing was surrounded by Utes who occupied 
every available spot to listen to the conference. 
It being regular ration day, a larger number 
was present than usual. The Utes were told 
by the commissioners through an interpreter 
that the commission had come to the agency 
for the purpose of carrying out the terms of 
the treaty entered into last year; that it was 
the wish and intention of the government to 
accomplish the terms of this treaty as expedi- 
tiously as possible and remove the Utes upon 
the new reservation. ‘I'his announcement had 
an unfavorable impression on Chief Sapovo- 
nora, a8 well as upon Shavona and the other 
sub-chiefs. The Utes were furthermore in- 
formed by the commissioners that it was de- 
cided to expedite matters with them and per- 
mit very little talk. They were further told 
that the government was disposed to treat 
them fairly and justly, but an enforcement of 
the stipulations of the treaty was absolutely 
paramount to everything else; that they were 
to be located upon a new reservation, and no 
deviation from this determination was possible. 





Olive, two years old, 
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FIELD MEETINGS. 

The Franklin Farmers’ Club will hold 
Wednesday afternoon field meetings with 
members of the Club as follows : 

June 15th, at the house of A. W. Cheever, 
whose farm, together with those of John FE. 
Grant and George S. Hancock, will be ex- 
amined 

July 15th, at the house of Eliab M. Pond, 
whose farm, together with those of M. Z. 
Bullard and Patrick Connolly, will be exam- 
ined. 

Basket Picnic.—duly 27th, a basket picnic 
at Kingsbury’s Grove and Pond. A cordial 
invitation is extended, and it is hoped the 
friends with their families will be present. 
The members ot the Club will examine the 
farm of Mr. Amos Bullard. 

August 17th, at the house of Thomas J. 
Daniels, whose farm, together with that of 
Monroe Morse, will be examined. 

September 14th, at the house of Jason 
Tower, whose fturm, together with those of 
Gilbert C. Fisher, S. F. Sargent and Deacon 
Alfred Clark, will be examined. 

Other members desiring the Club to visit 
their farms will notify the Committee, stating 
the date on which they will be prepared to 
receive them, and arrangements will be made 
tor the meetin 

Examinations will commence at two o'clock. 
New members cordially invited to be present. 


ALLEGED INSURANCE FRAODS. 
James . Walsh is under arrest in Spring- 


ld, Mass., on a charge of embe zzling S175 








from the industrial department of the Metro- 
politan Lite Insurance Company of New 
York, and has been bound over to the De- 
cember term of the superior criminal court. 
The Springfield Republican says : 

‘Lhe trial is supposed to be but the begin- 
ing of what will be a genuine revelation to 
most people of great rascalities that have been 
‘ on in the city for months. The indus- 
al branch of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company was started in Springfield 
something over a year ago, and has done a 
wal business. It is intended chietly for 
oorer classes, and is based on the plan of 
weekly payments of from five to sixty cents, 
and the company has issued between 3000 and 
100 of such po s. Many agents are re- 
quired for the work, as the company under- 
takes to collect the weekly payments, and 
there sre consequently greater opportunities 

1. The rottenness and” raseality that 
are being shown up, however, are claimed to 
ng, and indicate great cor- 
ruption amony » agents. Paupers in the 
almsbouse have been insured for thousands of 
dollars, the agents paying the weekly amounts 
ind having the policy assigned to them. Fic- 
titious names have been invented by them, 
he deaths of these persons announced 
the agents taking the amount of 
the policy. Of course it would naturally be 
supposed tl a ng physician would 
prevent such fraud ih an officer has 
| some agents have 
names, the policy 


an’s and their own. Per- 
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sons n : sased, with one foot in 
the grave, and others as old as eighty or nine- 
ty, far the company’s limit of age, 
have been «we could be 
ollecte 1, and the agents 
nave ¢ y t of their wee kly 


a physician has 
ade an ¢ int healthy persons have 

t t r sick ones who 
he agents have made their 
the death cf these. Ihe whole 
s been utterly rotten, and the com- 
s turning its attention to it. An 
nt trom the New York oflice, recently 





















about forty cases of fraud within 
two or three davs, and efforts are now being 
made to do reparation to those persons who 
have been innocently detrauded. Three of 
Sj d is alleged, have 
or 1 money belonging to 

ea Ya large r ot 
the city The agents are nearly 


n, imported by the Metropolitan 


Company when they started their industrial 
ie 








anch, as the idea is an English one, and no 
liscredit attaches to citizens of Sprit ;. 
The n is now likely to be thoroughly ex- 
pose j 1 the guity ones, 80 lar as poss ble, 
brougt istice 


Cornett Uni —The regular ex- 





aminations for admission to Cornell, are of 


course held at the University itself, but the 





system ado by and several 
others of eadit res, of holding 


entrance examinations at distant places for 


the greater convenience of candidates for ad- 


mission, has proved so su¢ essful that for the 
resent year it will be adopted by Cornell. 


I 
Bostor as been selected as the most conve- 


nient and accessible point for parties living 
in New England, and accordingly an exami- 
nation will be held here at the Chauncey Hall 
School, 25% Boylston, St., beginning on 
Tuesday next, the 14th inst., and continuing 
three days. ‘These examinations will be con- 


ducted by some officer of the University, and 


will cover precisely the same range of sub- 


ular examinations. <A fee of 


five dollars will be charged to each candidate, 


but this will in many cases be much less than 
the cost of a visit to Utica, and the amount 
will moreover be remitted to successful candi- 
dates, by being placed to their credit on their 


first term bills. 








Tue Weaturr.—The prediction attributed 
to Mr. Vennor, of frosts about the 5th inst, 
received unexpected fulfilment in various pla- 
ces in New England and New York, Sunday 
night being extremely cold, and with frost 


1 qo 


enough to do material damage, as shown by 
the reports from all sections of New England. 


A heavy frost at Derby Line, Vt., destroyed 


" 


all garden vegetables and fruit. Ice formed 


1 


a quarter of on inch in thickness. At North 


roy, Vt., there was asevere frost. (Grow- 


ing vegetables were ruined, and other crops 
are damaged scriously. At Contoocook, N. 


1., the ground froze half an inch deep in 


spots, and many gardens were ruined. At Wa- 


tertown, N. Y., ice formed as thick as win- 


low glavs, and fruits and vegetables suffered 


severely. Monday night was colder in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and considerable frost was 
noticed in low spots, though not enough to do 


i 


any injury to vegetation. 





Swayne's ¢ rMENT conquers Skin Diseases 


and that distressing complaint, Itching Piles. 


Sate or TuorouGupreps. — Twenty- 


three horses of American thoroughbred rac- 
ing stock, from the studs of August Belmont 
and Pierre Lorillard, were sold at auction at 


the American horse exchange in New York 
last week. Prices were much lower than was 
expected, Mr. Lorillard’s lot bringing rather 
better figures than those of Mr. Belmont. 





Leamington, brought 


$550, atwo year old gelding by Moccasin 





, and a brown filly by the same sire, 





Toe New Hamesuime State Fatrr.—The 


officers of the New Hampshire State Agricult- 
ural Association, held a meeting on Tuesday, 
at which it was decided to hold a State Fair 
the coming Fall, accepting the invitation of 
the Belknap County Society, to combine with 
them. The fair will be beld at Laconia on 
September 20, 21, 22 and 23. 





CHANNEL IsLtanp CattLe.—The sale of import 
ed Jersey and Guernsey cattle announced to take 
place at Philadelphia on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next, is worthy the especial attention of all 








fanciers and breedtors, not only from the fact that 
eo large a number of imported Channel Island cat- 
tie has never before been offered at any single auc- 
tion sale in this country, but also from the merits 
of the ar ils themselves, which have been select- 
ed with the greatest care by an expert, thoroughly 
familiar with the wants of American buyers. 
There are about seventy-tive each of Jerseys and 
Guernseys, mostly young stock of the best strains, 
and purchasers w be furnished with certificates 





from the breeders as to their birth, pedigrees and 
freedom from disease, which will ensure their ad- 
uiission to the American Herd Registers. 

Women that have been pronounced incurable by 
the best physicians in the country, have been com- 
pletely cnred of female weakness by the use of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetab Compound. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia FE. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. f 





ee SD 


IMrvne Broop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum 
ring-worm, boils, cs rbuncles, sores, ulcers and 
pimples. In this condition of the blood try the 
Vegetine, and cure these affections. As a blood- 
purifier it has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 








_ Lapres who would combine beauty and comfort 
in dressing the feet should use the German Corn 
Remover, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York we have 
received 
JouRNAL OF A Farmer's DAvaurer, by Elaine 

Goodale, one of the authors of “Apple Blossoms,” 

ete. 

All who have read the songs of the young 
singers of “Sky Farm,” (and who has not) will 
be charmed with this little prose idylof farm 
life, from the hands of one of them. There is the 
same freshness and gracefulness of sentiment, the 
same love and appreciation of nature, and the 
same tender womanliness of feeling that mark the 
author's poetical works, with the greater freedom 
of expression which prose writing allows, Scat- 


song, which are very sweet and charming, as if the 
writer sang, as the birds do, because she could not 
help it. The volume will be found a pleasant 
companion for country summer days. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 

From Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 
COMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 

New TESTAMENT, by Alexander Roberts D. D 

Price 75 cts. 

The universal interest aroused by the publica- 
tion of the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment will secure a cordial welcome for this care- 
fully prepared manual, whose aim is to explain to 
the readers the general grounds of the many 
changes which have been made in the text of the 
authorized version. These changes it is shown 
were all in the direction of greater fidelity to the 
most authentic of the ancient Greek texts, and 
were such as the increasing scholarship of the age, 
and the changes in the English language itselt 
rendered necessary. ‘Lhis work it does candidly 


great interest and value to every reader. Messrs. 
I. K. Funk & Co., of New York publish a cheaper 
edition of the same work in paper covers at 25 cts. 
For sale by N. J. Bartlett & Co, 

Pk SCOUTISN COVENANTERS. By James Taylor, D. 

Db. Price 25 cts. 

This is a short and very readable history of the 
religious persecutions in Scotland in the latter 
part of the 17th century. That such atrocities as 
are here detailed should have been perpetrated in 
the name of the religion of Christ seems almost 
incredible to us who live in the light of a more 
liberal and more truly reverent appreciation of the 
spirit of the divine teacher, and shows, more than 
almost any other of the great events of English 
history, how great an advance has been made in 
Christian civilization during the past two centu- 
ries. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

Pur A BC POULTRY Book, by Mrs. M. A. Wilson 

Price 50 cents. 

This is a sort of dictionary of poultry keepi ig, 
alphabetically arranged, compact, and practical, 
and worth its cost at least, to the novice in fowl 
raising. 

CULTURE IN COOKING, OR AKT IN THE KitciuEs, 
by Catharine Owen. Price 75 cts, 

The author says in her preface that ‘this is not 


a cookery book,” however it comes near enough 





to it for all practical purposes, as it is full of re 
cipes for the cooking and compounding ot all sorts 
of dainty dishes, which read as if they might be 
palatable, though perhaps too delicate tor the 
robust tastes of people accustomed to ordinary 
New England country cookery. For sale by Le 
& Shepard 

BosweLt. AND JouHNSON, by J. F. Waller, LL.D 

’rice 25 cts 


It is impossible to think of Samuel Johnson 
without remembering Boswell, to whose garrulity, 
not to mention his toadyism, we are indebted for 


about all that is known ot Dr. Johnson persona 


itv. This book is not exactly a condensation of 
Boswell, it is not big enough for that, but it is a 
very pleasantly written sketch of Johnson and 
some ot his contemporaries, relying for its main 
facts upon the authority of Boswell. For sak 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co 

From A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 
SrcoNbD GERMAN Book, by James H. Wormatr 


Like the First German Book, by the same au 
thor, this littlh book is worthy of the highest 


praise for the directness and simplicity of its 





ness with which each prin- 

















s made to follow its predecessor in natural 
order, so that the pupil gets over y 
puzzling difficulties of the Gert ir 
natural and almost imper € steps tast 
German ch gets over ther home t g 
to sel ita Having i t test of 
the st book, we are a eak lent 
its merits 

From D. Lothrop & Co., Bost 
Swi LAN y Ha ». S. Mack Vr 

? ; 

This is an excellent popular t Swit 
land, mt earliest years of t Christian t 
to the present time. It is «« act and nsed 
ind at the same time omitti rot of import 
tance, giving a fair idea not only of the var . 
staves of historic development through wl tt 
country has passed, the here 8 
hardy mountaineers to gain and to preserve the 
liberty, and the great religious movements whi 
have carried the name of Geneva to the ends of 
the earth, but also giving a good accou ts 
present political and social condition. The volume 


is handsomely and profusely illustrated, and 


bound in a style uniform with the previou 





volumes of Lothrop’s “Lit of Entertaining 
History.” 
From James R. Osgood & Co., Bostor 
LESSON IN Love The second wolume of the 
“Round Robin” series 
Not a great novel by any means, but a cleverls 


onceived and well told love story, with a fres! 





lrawn characters, and a brisk and 
amusing dialogue. Just how the lesson ij ve is 
taught to the four persons who learn it, it would 
spoil the reader's enjoyment of the story to learr 
Vi » ‘ 4 i 


beforehand, but it is enough to savy that they di 





learn it at length, and everybody is left happy 
the experience after it is all over 

From T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, we 
have received Pretty Pol ly Pemberton, one of Mrs 
F. H. Burnett’s earlier works reprinted from the 


pages of Peterson's Magazine, a bright and charm- 





ing little love story; and Sybil Brotherton by Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, also a love story hardly 
so much to be commended either in point of ir 
dent or of literary merit. For sale by Lee \ She} 
ard 

Presley Blakistan, Philadelphia, publishes a 


very useful, and, we are sorry to say, very mu 





needed little work entitled How Persons Afflicted 
with Bright's Disease Ought to Live, by Joseph 
F. Edwards, M. D. It is not a medical work, that 
is it does not recommend drugs or medicines, 
which if taken at all should be specially prescribed 
by the physician after a thorough examination of 
each individual case; but it gives general practical 
recommendations as to food, exercise, clothing 
and the like, which if followed will make the pa- 
tient more comfortable, and aid greatly in prolong- 
ing the life threatened by this terrible disease. 


* Toe Pusiic Denr.—The statement issued 
by the United States Treasury Department 
June Ist, shows the decrease of the public 
debt during May to be $11,150,721.87. Cash 
in the Treasury, $236,496,088.18. Gold cer 
600; silver, $50,773,250; 





tificates, 
certificates of deposit outstanding, $10,8060,- 
000; refunding certificates, $694,850; legal 
tenders outstanding, $346,651,016; fraction- 
al currency outstanding, $7,109,102.92; re- 
duction of debt since June 1880, $8%,250,- 
323.83. Cash balance available, $155,161,- 
406.54. Payments made from the Treasury 
by warrants during May were as follows: On 
account of civil and miscellaneous, $5,015,- 
058.01; war, $2,712,276.73; navy, $1,299,- 
614.39; Interior, Indians, $274,913.12; pen- 
sions, $6,366,662.93; total, $15,668,525.18. 
The above does not include payments on ac- 
count of interest or principal of the public 
debt. 











Hay Maxrinc Macuinery.—In looking over 
an old volume of the New ENGLAND FARMER re- 
cently we came upon @ cut and description of a 
mowing machine, the first ever printed in any 
New England newspaper, as far as we have been 
able to find out. In the course of his description, 
the editor, (the late Hon. Simon Brown) expressed 
the opinion that the steep hillsides and rocky 
fields of this part of the country would be found 
an insuperable objection to the employment ot 
such macbines here, though they might possibly 
be made available on the level and rockless fields 
of the west. Perhaps if the machine had remain- 
ed the same heavy and cumbrous mass of com- 
plicated gearing and shafting that it was at that 
time, this prediction would bave been fulfilled and 
we should still have been cutting our hay with 
hand scythes in the old fashioned way. There is 
nothing that we can think of that will so clearly 
show the progress that has been made in agricul- 
tural tools, as a comparison between this first 
clumsy machine, and one of the most recent con- 
struction, like the new model Buckeye for in- 
stance, which is doubtless the most perfect ma- 
chine ever put into the haying field, and to which 
steep hillsides and rocky fields are as nothing. 
With one of these machines and a Bullard Ted- 
der, no less remarkable as #n instance of the won- 
derful perfection to which agricultural implements 
have attained, the labor of gathering the hay crop 
has almost become a mere pastime. 





From tHe Hvun.—There is perhaps no tonic of- 
fered to the people that possesses as much real 
intrinsic value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this 
season of the year, when the stomach needs an 
appetizer, or the blood needs purifying, the cheap- 
est and best remedy is Hop Bitters. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, don’t wait 
until you are prostrated by a disease that may 
take months for you to recover in.— Boston Globe. 





Because it adds to personal beauty by restoring 
color and lustre to gray or faded hair, and is bene- 
ficial to the scalp, is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is 
such a popular dressing. 





w The New York Legislature has passed 
a bill to relieve ships engaged in foreign 





tered through the book are poems and bits of 


and quite thoroughly, and it can not fail to be of 








A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Mr. R. P. Lewis, of East Saginaw, Michigan, 
writing to the editor of the Laporte (Ind.,) Argus, 
says: “I wish you would allow me to say, over 
my own signature, a word in behalf of a remark- 
able curative agent-—-Compound Oxygen. It is 
not a medicine but a vitalizer, and its effects are 
natural, direct and permanent. Its use involves 
no risk or inconvenience of any kind. I speak 
both trom observation and experience. I was in- 
duced to try it by the recommendations of such 
men as T.S. Arthur and Judge Kelley, and also a 
personal friend, and have found it more than was 
promised. ‘This was over six months ago, and the 
good etfects have been permanent. A gain of four 
teen pounds in six weeks was the avoirdupois 1 
sult, but my general spirits were lightened up at 
leastaton. There are three other men here who 
have tried the Compound Oxygen with even mor 
striking results, and Tam acquainted with the his 
tory of each case. One of them lost his voice last 
winter, and was so run down in general health 
that little hope was entertained of his recovery 
The Oxygen cured him without change of climat 
or stopping work, and he says he is as well as 
ever. Another, who had worked for years as 


paving-teller in a bank, and was all used up and | 


not expected to live beyond a mouth or two, tool 
the Treatment, and is a hundred per cent better 
and recovering rapidly. Another, who was in the 
later stages of consumption, has tried it and is 
greatly improved. He tells me he would have 
been dead long ago but for this remedy. I bave 


no axe to grind ip making this statement, and if 


you should not publish it I would lose nothing by 
the retusal, though if vou should others might be 
benefited, which is all the end I have sought to 
compass.” Any who may desire to investigate the 
claims made for this new and natural remedy, can 
receive pamphlet, testimonials, etc., postage tree 


by addressing Messrs. Starkey & Palen, L109 and 


1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





IRCQUOIS WINS THE DERBY. 


For the first time in racing annals, an 


American borse bas won the race for the | 


Derby stakes at Epsom Downs, the great 
race which appears to be somehow one of the 
principal features of the British ¢ ‘onstitution, 
for which Parliament and Law courts adjourn, 


and which annually attracts more attention 


and arouses more universal excitement in | 


England, than could be aroused by any other 
event short of a foreign invasion and the 
actual realization of the Battle of Dorking. 
However, the American horse Iroquois, be- 
longing to Pierre Lorillard of New York, 
came in ahead. True the Sporfsman says 
that ‘‘the field was one of the weakest ever 
known in point of quality, and below the ay- 
erage of recent years with regard to quantity,” 
which assertion, if true, should rather mo 

ate the extreme transports which sporting 
men on this side of the water appear to have 


experienced over the result, still it gives us a 


good chance to crow, which is being eagerly 
improved, so as to make the most of it as 
long as it lasts. The glory won by ‘‘Iro- 
quois” reflects also its beneficent lustre uy 
the immediate members of his family, an 
the owner of ‘Harold,’ bis full brother now 
in the stud in Maryland, has already been ot 


fered, and has refused to take, 815,000 for 


him, his relationship to the con 





too ylorious a distinction to be | 





Tue German Care.—So great has been 


the demand this year trom all sections of the 





country tor young carp fromthe government 
ponds at Washington, that the United Stat 
Fish Commissioner has been obliged to give 
notice that he will have no more to distribut 


until next fall, when those hatched this spring 





will be large enough to be removed. Mr 
Hessel, superintendent of the government 
carp ponds says the last carp hatched are ot 


marvellous size, some measuring, when or 


twelve or fourteen days old, three or four 


inches, and these without any scales It 





seems quite evident that the carp have tak 
a new development sin e they were br 
from Germany, and that the American waters 


are particularly adapted to their growth 





iscellancous Htems. 











The army worm is appearing the 

country about Rutland, Vt 

te According to the recent census the po} 
ulation of London is P 

te” The losses to lowa farmers tl year 
from poor seed will amount to § 

t buildings of Wm. Wymar 
, i Py i 
Phillip were burned last Saturday 





noon, with their contents. 


te’ William Jaquitt’s sawn 





sh« p at Weston, Vt., was burned t Krid 
afternoon. J.oss heavy; no insurance 
te Upwards of eighteen thousand imm 


grants arrived last week at the single | 
New York 

te The dwelling house and barn « 
White and the office of Dr 
Derby, Vt., were burned on Fri: 





11 } ; . ‘ 


te There have been 1140 buildir 
during the present year in New York, the 


gregate cost of which will be $19, 
ce T! 
= 


xe Jesuits have been expelled fron 
Vicaragua by orderof the government, wl 





has been obliged to order out troops to 
press the riots there 

te The Passumpsic railroad shed at New 
port, Vt., 200 feet long and containing a 
large juantity of wo 9d and lumber, was a 
dentally burned on Friday evening last 

te The National Board of Health expre 
es the cheerful opinion, based upon reports 
trom the South, that there will be no yellow 
fever epidemic this summer. 

t@ The principal lighthouses on the 
French coast will soon be lighte d by electr 
ty, and provided with powerful steam trump- 
ets for fog signals. 

te The farm buildings owned and occu- 
pied by Lemuel Williams of North Anson, 
Me., were burned last Saturday with their 
contents. Cause, sparks from a chimney. 





[2 Cuests are arriving at many of the sum 
mer resorts in New Hampshire, and the ir 
cations are that the season will be the best 


ever known. 


te The shoe factory of Harvey . Craw 
ford & Co., at Brockton, Mass., was dam 
aged by fire to the extent of $6000 on Frida; 
last. 

te” By the accidental explosion of twenty- 
seven barrels of gasoline, at Springfic d,a 
few days since, forty persons were severe! 
injured. 


te A nitro-glycerine factory near Union- 
port, West Chester county, N. Y., exploded 
on Monday, blowing an Italian to pieces and 
fatally injuring William Ager, the owner. 


ce A despatch from Ottawa says that 
many of the farmers in Russell county, On- 
tario, are so certain that the world is coming 
to an end on the 19th of June, that they have 
neglected to plant any crops this spring. 


te” The General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island has adopted a resolution to in- 
vite the representatives of France who may 
come to the Yorktown centennial, to visit 
Khode Isiand as guests of the State. 


te The corner stone has been laid in San 
Francisco of what is intended to be the lar- 
gest sugar refinery in the world. It is to be 
of brick, ten stories high, cover eight blocks 
of gronnd, and cost over $100,000. 

te During May 9000 head of cattle and 
2500 sheep were exported from Montreal to 
Great Britain, an increase of 2000 cattle and 
1000 sheep over the corresponding month ot 
1880. 


te Peaches from Georgia have arrived in 
the New York market; 60,000 baskets will 
be shipped from the Georgia peach orchards 
this year, and the quality of the fruit is very 
fine. 

te Nearly all the cattle by steamer Phun- 
ican at Glasgow, 31st ult., from Boston, were 
found affected with foot and mouth disease. 
Of course they could not be sold for food, 
and it was necessary to kill them immediately. 


te The Belfast, Me., Journal, indignantly 
denies that the bay farms in Waldo county 
are running out, and points in justification of 
its wrath to shipments of $480,000 worth last 
year. 


cw Henry F. Brown of Concord, aged 37 
and unmarried, committed suicide by cutting 
his throat with a jack-knife on 7 hursday of 
last week. Me had been afflicted with ex- 
tre:rne melancholy for some time. 

te S. B. Evans, of the scientific expedi 
tion from Chicago, bas discovered an immense 
calendar stone in an excavation in the ruins 
of Tezeoco with the largest representation of 
the human figure known among Mexican an- 
tiquities. 

te It is reported that the products of the 
grain-producing states, principally in the 
spring and winter wheat, will fall short 125,- 


000,000 bushels from the yield of 1880, con- | 


sequently the export trade in this article will 
be greatly reduced. 

te A robbery of between $90,000 and 
$100,000 in bonds from the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., has just come to 
light, and a Baltimore lawyer, agent for the 
thieves, has offered to restore one-half of 


trade from taxation, and the Governor bas | them, if allowed to keep the other half, with | 
! gigned it. 


immunity from punishment. 


Ee geea.—Keceipts of the 
The supply is moderate, and buyers here ure 
| Just competing with the summer hotel managers, who 
are regularly cleaning up all the supply in their imme 

diate neighborhoods, which, in its effect, shortens the 
supply here, and prices are strong at 15q@l6e W doz 


The market is quiet, but prices are held 


are lower 





i activ rd high 24, ¥ “a dull bo Ke lows 
ty” It is estimated that the new postal cari ictive, firm and higher at 4 | calves dull and about %e low 


contract will save the Government one million 
| dollars in four years. 





rk dull, weak and lower at 
Bulk Meats unchanged | 

re The city authorities of Lowell, Mass., 
decided not to grant licenses for the sale of 
liquor this year, and are pushing the violators 
ot the law with considerable severity, seizing 
from one dealer on Saturday 
worth of assorted wines, liquors, &. 


Milwaukee, June 7—Flour quiet and unchanged 
Ve quote hand picked pea bear 


ut $2.70@2.75, and mediums at $2 6042.75 ¥ bush, with 

slowly at $2.20@2.25 WY bush 

Old potatoes are dull and lower, and 
. ’ ices take a wie y 

common in Nevada. | Prices fas pee ag rg 


The chase and capture of one of them in Vir- 








almost as much excitement as a tiger 


Jhere are lots of youngsters 
Southern cabbages at @lal 


never scen & butterily. 


tw” Deadwood, Dak., was visited by a ter- 


s bip as hen’s eggs fell fe 








were uprooted and carried 500 feet by 
egraph poles torn up, and an im- 


mt of demapge done. 


ow That ‘ta wet May makes along hay” 
was one of the familiar proverbs of our boy- 
Nhe month of May just passed should 





BOSTON WHOL! 


Carefally Corrected Weekly. 


The average temperature w 


ish the carelessness of a telegraph 
operator in not holding one of the trains, two 
ion the Chicago & Northwestern 
ollision last Sunday, se 
the train hands, and 
Thirty cars were totally 





t Saturday, together 


lacksmitt shop, YOO,000 feet 





out of employment. The cause of the fire is 


chmate the English skylark 


J species were set free 
ince their sweet and pe- 
ward in the neirhbor- 





» their nests, and already 





























rultsa aud Nuts--—Dry and Canned, 


















































8 Penobscot Salmon, 


and prices have advanced for all g 


in prices and transact 
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oked, Shell, &c. 


market dull and in buyers’ fave 
jobbing trade demand; } 
supertine Western and State $444 50; 
good extra at $450405; 


#6 2007 50; common 
$1 604675; common to choice extras 
Minnesota extra good to prime $6 
; choice to double extra $6 YOas; 


rerrapin, doz 12 00 @15 00 
Pongues and founda— 
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butter milks at 3@5\e 





Barley stendy and | Chicaywo, June 6.—Hogs 

to good mixed packing at ¢ 
585, choice heavy packing ar 
culls and light Yorkers @4 
strong, active and firmer; g 
| @5 x0a61 comme t f 





short rib @4 50; and 
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spring lambs at baw 


and firm; No2red winter $1 0941 16: “ 
and at $35g50 % head. Veal 


sold at 6ql0e, and 45 pkgs of butter changed hands at 
' spring $1 G8@1 085, ; No 3 Chicago spring at 960g81 


See adv. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY _NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JUNE I, — 1881, cuits 
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Poetry. 
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MEMORIAL ODE, 


BY COOL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


Read at the celebration of Memorial Day at Tremont 
Temple in this city, May 31, ISsl. 


Joy to the three-hilled city! Each new year 
Heals something of the grief this day records; 
Each year the plaintive lay 
Sounds yet more far away : 
And strains of triumph suit memorial words. 
rhe old.time pang becomes a thrill of joy. 
Again we turn the page 
Of our heroic age 
And read anew the tale of every patriot boy. 
A modest courage was their simple wont, 
The dauntless youths who grew to manhood here 
Pui nam and S ivage, Perkins and Revere. 
it nccus no helmet’s gleam, 
No armor’s giiterieg fe pone 
No feudal imagery of shield or spear, 
ro wid ro gallant deeds that roused us then, 
W here Cass fell dying in the battle’s front, 
And Shaw’s fair head lay "mid his dusky men. 


All o’er the tranquil land, 
On this Memorial Day, 
Coming from near and far, 
Men gather in the mimic guise of war. 
They bear no polished steel, 
Yet by the elbow’s touch they march, they wheel, 
Or side by side they stand. 
They now are peaceful men, fair Order's sons; 
But as they balt in motionless array, 
Or bow their heads to pray > 
Into their dream intrudes 
The swift sharp crack of rifle-shots in woods ; 
Into their memory swells ‘ 
The trumpet's call, the screaming of the shells; 
And ever and anon they seem to hear 
The far-off thunder of besieging guns, 
All sounds of bygone war, all memories of the ear. 


A little while it seems 

Since these were daily 
dreams; 

A little while is gone, 
Since, the last battle fought, the victory won, 
We saw sweet Peace come back with all her charms, 
And watched a million men lay down their arms. 

But at this morning’s call 

We bridged the interval, 
And yet once more, with no regretful tears, 
Live back again, though now men’s blood be cooled, 
lhrough the long vista of the fading years 
To days when Sumner spoke and Andrew ruled 


thoughts which now are 


Courage is first and last of what we need 
fo mould a nation tor triumphal sway, 
All else is empty air, 
A promise vainly fair, 
Like the bright beauty of the ocean spray 
Possed up toward heaven, but never reaching there. 
Not in the past, but in the future, we 
Must seek the mastery 
Of fate and fortune, thought and w 
1¢ past on ifs starry 
We would not win it back 
Gone, gone for aye, the little Purit 
Gone the beleaguered town, fro 
lashed forth the warning 
Felling the Cambridge rustics, **Percy comes!” 
And gone those later days of griet and shame 
When slavery changed our court house to a jail 
And blood drops stained its threshold. Now we hail, 
After the long affray, 
A time of calmer order, wider aim, 
More mingled races, manhooi's larger frame, 
A city’s broader sweep, the Boston of today 


rd and deed 


track, 


in homes; 
t whose spires 




















They say our Boston's star begins to wane, 
Our heroes pass away, our poets dic, 
Our passionate ardors mount more 80 high. 
"Tis but an old alarm f wealth 

Phe cowardice of culture, © d pain! 
Freedom is hope and health 





















The sea that all our ocean steamers ride 
Is the sam a that rocked the sh ps frail 
Of the t lgrims; yonder is its tide, 
And here are their sons; it grows not pale, 
Nor we who walk its borders. Never fear! 
Courage and truth are all. 
rrust in the great hereafter, and whene’er 
some high hour of need 
t tests the heroic breed 
Phe ton of the future soun call, 
Bartletts and Lowells yet shall answer “Here 
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Tama doctor, a busy, professional man, 
whose time is money; whenever, therefore, I 
can save it, 1 do. Many and many a night 
have I passed in the train, counting the hours 
thus gained as a miner does his gold. Upon 
this point, unfortunately, my little wife and I 
do not agree; and it is, I think, the only 
point upon which we do not. Eight hours in 
a comtortless railway compartment, rolled up 
in your plaid like asnake in its blanket, in- 
stead ot in your comfortable sheets, stretched 
over acomfortable spring-mattress—no, she 
cannot be made to see the propriety of the ex- 
change, nor will she believe that I sleep quite 
as well, if not disturbed, in the plaid as in the 
sheets. 

The train was just off as I sprang in, and 

















the shock of the start landed me in my seat. 
Being of a slow, placid nature, I was in no 


hurry to recover from the shock ; and we were 
fairly off, speeding away as only an English 
express can speed, betore | looked round I 
had not the carriage to myself, as] bad at 


first supposed; a lady oc the further 








end; and at the first glance, in spite of the 
dim light and the fact of her veil being down, 





1 saw that her eyes, unnaturally large and in- 
tense in their expression, were fixed upon me. 
I at all times prefer a carriage to myself, and 
if a companion I must have, let it be a gentle- 
man, nota lady; but there was no help tor 
it; the lady was there, and moreover, she was 
looking at me. ‘So she may,” I said to my- 
self; ‘that shall not prevent my making my- 
self as comfortab! will al- 
low.” Slowly and deliberately, therefore, I 
removed my hat, substituting for it a cloth 
cap which I drew well down over my ears; 
then I folded my arms, and composed myself 
to sleep. But in vain; the eyes of my fellow- 
passenger haunted me; I saw them as dis 
tinctly as if own Was she 

] Involuntarily I looked up 





as cre 


umstances 








ny were ope n. 
watching me still 
and round, and my look met hers, full, burn- 
ing, intense, with far more of meaning in it 
than I could at all fathom. It was getting de- 
edly unpleasant, and was growing decid- 
edly uncomfortable; try as I might, 1 could 
not keep my eyes closed; hers were on me, 
and meet them I must. 

In her attitude, too, as well as in her look, 
there was something strange and mysterious. 





Huddled up in one corner, she seemed to be 
holding something close pressed to her, be- 
neath the long loose mourning cape, bending 
low over it inacrouching posture. Once or 
twice, her eyes still fixed upon mine, I saw 
her shiver; but for that slight convulsive 
movement she sat perfectly still and motion- 
less. : 

Was she cold? I offered ber my plaid, 
glad of an opportunity to break the ominous 
silence. If she would but speak, make some 
commonplace remark, the spell might be 
broken. 

‘*T am not cold.” 

A commonplace remark enough; but the 
spell was not broken. ‘The mystery that lay 
in her eyes lay also in ber voice. 

What should I try next? I looked at my 
watch—11:50; our train speeding on at a 
furious rate, no chance of a stoppage for some 
time to come, and the full, wide-open gaze of 
my motionless companion not for one moment 
removed from my face. It was unpleasant, 
certainly. If I changed my position, faced 
the window instead of her, she must remove 
her eyes from my face at last. But there was 
a sort of fascination about her and her look, 
which I preferred meeting to shirking, know- 
ing it was on me all the time 

There was nothing for it, then, but to give 
up all hope of sleep, and make the best of my 
position and companion, whom I now ob- 
served more closely. ‘That she was a lady 
there could be little doubt; there was that in 
her dress and appearance that was unmistak- 





able. That she was pretty, there could be 
little doubt, either; those great, dark, in- 
tensely dark eyes, the thick coils of warm 


burnished hair, the small pale features, seen 
dimly beneath the veil; yes, she was young, 
pretty, a lady, and in trouble. So far I got, 
but no further. How came she to be travel- 
ing alone at that time of night, and with that 
look on ber face? What could it be that she 
was holding pressed so closely to her, and yet 
so carefully kept out of sight? From the 
size and uncertain outline, I should have 
guessed it to be a child; but, then, there was 
not the faintest motion, nor could she have 
held even a sleeping infant long in that posi- 
tion. I think that something of curiosity 
must have been betrayed in my look, for her 
own darkened and deepened into a perfect 
agony of doubt and fear. 

Ashamed, I withdrew my gaze at once, and 
drawing out my note-book, was about to 
make a memorandum, when, with a sudden 
forward movement, she fell at my feet, arrest- 
ing my haad by the agonizing grasp of her 
own, its burning contact sending through me 
a painful thrill. 

‘Don’t betray me! Don't give me up to 
him! Ob, don’t! I am co frightened !” 

It was but a whisper, breathed out rather 
than spoken, yet it shuddered through me like 
a cry. 

“J cannot always hide it! I cannot always 
bear it about with me; it breaks my heart, 
and—I am so tired.” 

And Jetting the hand which still held, 
pressed closely to her, the mysterious burden 
that had so raised my curiosity, drop heavily 
to her side, there lay at her feet and mine, a 
little dead baby, a tiny creature evidently not 
many weeks old. 

Then the woman threw up her veil, and, 
withdrawing her eyes for the first time from 
mine, clasped her hands before her, her figure 
thrown slightly back, and looked down upon 
it. A pretty picture: the poor young moth- 
er, with her pale child’s face and deep mourn- 
ing dress; the wee baby, gleaming so white 
in its death and baby-robe against the heavy 
crape skirt on which it lay—a pretty picture 
certainly for a railway carriage, and lighted 
by its dim midnight lamp. 

‘‘Dead !” was my involuntary exclamation. 

She stretched her clasped hands downward 
toward it with a despairing gesture, speaking 
with low, wild, rapid utterance. 

“It was not his look that killed it, but my 
love. He hated it, my baby, my first-born; 
for all the love I gave him, he hated it; and 
that his look might not kill it, I held it in my 
arms so close, so close, till it was dead. Oh, 
my baby, my baby!” 

The outstretched hands had reached it now, 
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and raised it from the floor to the seat, fold- 
ing it around until the enclosing arms and 
the down-bent tace hid it once more out of 
sight. 
Was ever luckless traveller more awkward- 
ly placed ?—the dead child ; the prostrate wo- 
man: the scene, a public ae carriage ; 
t'e hour, midnight. Iam of a blunt nature. 
Mrs. Merton often scolds me for my blunt, 
straightforward speeches; but then she has 
such a pretty way of beating about the bush, 
which it would be as absurd for me to imitate 
as it was for the ass to mimic the tricks of bis 
master’s lapdog. I must go straight to the 
point as soon as ever I see it. I did now. 
“How came you to be travelling alone, 


and with a dead child? Are you going 
home ?” 


The question seemed to rouse her once 
more to a perfect frenzy of fear. She turned 
to me as before, clinging to my hand with 
small, hot fingers, and the old heart-broken 
cry: 

‘Don’t betray me; don’t give me up to 
him! His look would have killed my baby; 
it would kill me if | had to meet it. She is 
safe, for | killed her, and she is dead; and 
he hates me, and I have no home—no home !” 

I was in a perfect maze of doubt. Could 
the pretty, soft young creature at my feet be 
indeed a murderess? And could it be her 
husband of whom she seemed in such abject 
terror? My blood boiled; I felt ready to de- 
tend her against a dozen husbands; but how ? 

It was midnight now; we could not be far 
from London; the guard might be popping 
his head in at any moment. I jumped toa 
sudden conclusion. 

“Were you going to any friend in Lon- 
don ?” 

**| know nobody in London.” 

**The poor little thing is either mad or her 
husband is a brute,” was my mental exclama- 
tion. 

‘‘Then you must come home with me to my 
wife; she will see after you.” 

An upward glance of wild, agonized suppli- 
cation 

**She won't betaay me, or—take baby from 
me?” And once more the wee dead thing 
was lifted up into the arms that seemed al- 
most too frail to hold it, and hidden away be- 
neath the long mourning cape. 

I took her home. Mary received her with 
a broad look of amaze that made me smile, 
but that found no expression in words. 
When, taking her aside, I told her all I knew, 
she wrung her hands in sheer sympathizing 
pity. 

**Murdered her own baby—her first-born ! 
Oh, bow sad, bow dreadful And involun 
tarily she glanced toward the door that hid 
from us our own little ones, safely cradled 
and asleep. Then she went back to our 
strange guest, who sat huddled up inmy own 
big easy chair, the dead baby still at her 
bosom. 

‘I must get her to bed,” said Mary, with a 
quick, determined nod; and she really did 
contrive to do so by soft, tender, cooing 
words, and solemn assurances of safety for 
herself and baby, whom she kissed and cried 
over, and considered as sxe might some living 
object of solicitude, much to the little moth- 
er’s comfort. 

**And you won't betray me; and he won't 
come and take her from me, or hurt us with 
his angry look? Ob, dear, how nice it 1s to 
lie down! Iam so tired, and baby isso cold ; 
but | think I can sleep now a little, and—for- 
vet 1” 

She was halfasleep already; the heavy 
had dropped together, the small pale face had 
drooped downward upon the little downy 
head that lay against her bosom. 

‘‘Her husband must be sent for,” I said, 
resolutely, when we found ourselves once 
more alone; and I glanced at an envelope I 
had taken trom the stranger's pocket. 
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Mary stared at me aghast. 

**Her husband, who hates her, and would 
have killed her baby] Oh, John, you would 
not be She seems so frightened of 
him, poor little thing! You may be sure he 
is some horrid wicked tyrant. And if she 
really killed her baby—oh, dear, how sad it 
is! Whatever will become of ber ?” 

‘But, my dear, if she has a husband or 
friends we must restore her tothem. Why, 


sO cruel. 


“Ot course her husband is a madman, who 
will murder her as soon as he gets her into 
bis hands. You know, Jobn, that husbands 
are always murdering their wives. 
‘*Middle-aged wives, dear, 


or elderly, 


me more words, away went Mary to takea 
last peep at our own sleeping babes, at the 
dead baby about which there was so much 
mystery, and the poor young mother, whom 


startled by a knock at the front door. 
‘It’s the husband. I know it is. 
don’t betray her, don’t give her up; 
wouldn't be so cruel.” 

**Nonsense, ( hild > 
turn. should 
about—~ 

‘*Her husband. As if I should!” 

Our household having long since retired, 
long indeed before my return, I myself opened 
the door. 

The street lamp lighted dimly two figures ; 
, and muttled. 


’ 


O John, 


you 





watch by her till I re- 


If she awaken say nothing 


one tall, stout 
‘*Mr. Merton ?” 
I answered in the aflirmative. 

‘You have kindly given shelter to a lady ?” 
‘+ Just so.” 

rhe speaker nodded to his companion, who 
touched his hat and vanished. 

The other stranger had now entered the 
hal], and grasped my hand. 

**Mr. Tremayne?” I asked hesitatingly. 
“Captain Tremayne. low is she ?” 
‘‘Asleep, under my wife’s care; sleeping as 
peacefully as a child.” 

‘‘Thank God! So young—at such an hour 
—in such a state—” 

I saw a long shudder run through the tall, 
powerful frame. 
**And the child ?” 
in a horror-stricken whisper. 
with her?” 

I hardly knew what to answer; but he had 
thrown off his heavy ulster and travelling cap, 
and now stood betore me as handsome and 
pleasant and honest-looking a young fellow as 
| ever saw, and my heart warmed to him. 
He was no assassin or ruffian, or cowardly 
bully, whatever Mary might say. The 
shadow of a great horror that lay in the blue 
mellow eyes bad been laid there by terror, not 
crime. 

‘*The child is dead,” I said, softly. 

“It died two days ago, died suddenly in 
convulsions in her arms, and the shock turned 
her brain. She was doing so well, poor little 
thing; but afterward she grew delirious, and 
in her ravings she aceused herself and me. I 
could do nothing; she would not have me 
near her, but beat me off with her hands, as 
if she couldn't bear the sight of me. And I 
was so fond of her and she of me!” Here 
the man broke down. He walked tothe win- 
dow, then turned and asked abruptly: ‘*May 
I go to her?” 

I thought of Mary and hesitated. 

“She is sleeping so peacefuliy just now; 
and it she awoke suddenly and saw you—” 
‘*She shall not see me,” he broke in eager- 
ly. ‘*f will be so quiet, but I must see her. 
I nursed her through a long illness a year ago, 
and she would have no one near her but me; 
and now—” 

Under the heavy military mustache I saw 
his lip quiver; he paused, then added: os] 
must go to her!” not in command, but yearn- 
ing appeal, both in voice and eyes. 

“Will you wait here a minute? I will see 
whether she still sleeps.” 

She still slept, the heavy peaceful sleep of 
atired child, Mary keeping a stern watch 
and guard over her. I beckoned her out of 
the room. 

‘‘Well!” with fretful, impatient eagerness. 
**You have seen him? What is he like? Is 
he horrid ?” 

‘‘Judge for yourself; he is in the dining- 
room. He says he must see her—he must 
come in.” 

“That he shan’t, the cruel wretch! or it 
shall be over my prostrate body !” tragically. 
**Well, go and tell him so.” 

“I will!” And away, nothing daunted, 
went Mary. 

I smiled. ‘She will no more resist the 
pleading of those handsome blue eyes than 
did her husband. He will win her over with 
a look.” I was right; shesoon returned, and 
not alone. 

‘‘He will be very quiet, and she need not 
see him. I thought it would be better;” all 
this apologeticaliy. 

He crossed the room as noiselessly as a wo- 
man, stooped over the bed in silence, then sat 
down beside it. Mary shaded the lamp so 
that the room was in twilight, and so we all 
three sat down to wait. 

For more than an hour we waited, then 
Mary stole out. Captain Tremayne looked 
up as the door opened and closed; then, with 
a quick sigh, laid the brown curly head down 
upon the pillow as close as possible to that of 
the poor young wife without touching it, and 
his hand moved up toward hers where it lay 
on the coverlet, but without touching that, 
either, for fear of awaking or disturbing her. 

It was not until the first gray streaks of 


he added, after a pause, 
‘She had it 








daylight were struggling in through the win- 


” sued Mr. Blount more seriously, 


dow, beside which I sat, that there was a 
slight stir; she was awaking at last. ; 

‘‘Hugh!” she breathed—dreamily at first, 
then urgently—‘*Hugh !” 

“Yes, dear.” : 

She turned her face toward his where it lay 
beside her. She was only partially awake as 
yet, her eyes were still closed; but the hand 
on the coverlet crept up softly toward him, 
fluttered over his face, rested one moment ca- 
ressingly on the brown curls, then, with a 
long contented sigh, her arm stole round his 
neck. 

‘Husband, kiss me !” 

‘‘His presence has saved her,” was my 
mental comment; ‘‘there is nothing now to 
tear ;” and, unnoticed, I left the room. 

Chilled and cramped with the long sitting 
after the night’s journey, | was not sorry to 
find the sitting-room bright with lamp and 
firelight, the kettle singing on the hob, break- 
fast as comfortably laid out for two, as if the 
hour had been nine instead of six, and Mrs. 
Merton as neat and fresh and trim, as if that 
midnight tragedy had been alladream. Let 
cavilists sneer as they may, there is nothing 
for a man like a wife, if she be a good one. 
I myself may have had my doubts on the sub- 
ject—wives are but women afier all, and must 
therefore be trying at times, even the best of 
them. But I certainly had no doubts what- 
ever, as I stretched out my feet to the blaze, 
and resigned myself cheerfully to being petted 
and waited on. 

**Well?” questioned Mrs. Merton, when 
my creature comforts had all been duly at- 
tended to, and not before. I told her how 
matters stood ; she was delighted. 

**And so they are fond of each other, after 
all; and his being unkind to her and her poor 
little baby was only a delusion. How dread- 
ful! How delightful, | mean! Poor fellow 
—so young and handsome, and nice! I telt 
so sorry for him.” 

‘‘He must bave travelled down in 
train that she did.” 

“Oh, no; he told me all about it. 
been summoned up to town on business, 
left home yesterday morning. In the evening 


the nurse lefther, as she thought, asleep, to | 


fetch something from the kitchen.” 
‘*Have a gossip there, you mean.” 


“John,” solemnly, ‘tyou don’t like nurses, | 


”” 


you know you don’t! 
‘*My dear, | am a married man, and more- 
over an M.1]). A well-balanced mind must 
hate somebody or some class of bodies; and, 
as a rule, medical men hate nurses.” 
‘‘Nonsense, John! Well, Mrs. Tremayne 
got away while the nurse was downstairs, and, 
being traced to the station, where she had 


taken a ticket to London, Captain Tremaynay 


was telegraphed to, and was stopped as he 

got into the train on his way home. Some 

one must have seen you leave the station.” 
‘“*As he came to look for her here, some- 


body must have brought him; two came to | 


the door.” 

**It will be all right now that he has found 
her, and is fond of her; she will get quite 
well, and he will only have to comfort her tor 
the loss of her poor little baby.” 


7 * * * * 


I wipe my pen, blot the MSS., and rise. 
My story is done, and, as it is the first, so 
will it probably be the last of which I shall be 
guilty. 

Mrs. Merton looks up from the glove she is 
mending. ‘*The story done! Why, all you 
have written is only the beginning of the end! 
You could not surely have the heart to break 
off in that unsatisfactory manner. Not a 
word about Captain Tremayne’s gratitude, or 
the hamper they sent us at Christmas, or the 
birth their little son last year, and the 
pretty way in which she 1 you to 


ol 
coaxed 
god-tather, though her uncle, the duke, was 
only waiting to be asked; or how she insisted 
upon our bringing baby and Johnny and 
Freddy, and how baby—” 

But I seized my hat and gloves. Mary 1s, 
as I have said, the best of wives, if just a lit- 
tle trying at times, and her baby the most 
wonderful ot all created babies—but I have 
an appointment at twelve 





DULLY’S DESTINY. 





‘IT shouldn't be surprised any day, Dolly, 
to see David Wiggin tying his borse at your 
gate,” said Mr. Blount 








, roguishly, gathering 








she is little more than a child! It’s very | up the reins. 
strange, very, and sad; but the mystery must | Nonsense, brother! Anything the matter 
be cleared, and the oaby buried.” with bis own hitching post?” retorted Miss 
Mary still pronounced me cruel and unfeel- | Dolly turning in the doorway. 
ing beyond anything she could have con- | Mr. Blount laughed. Everybody _ felt 
ceived. ‘ | bound to laugh at Miss Dolly's crisp sayings 
} 


that had kept her triends in good humor these 
‘ 


forty years. 
‘**And when David does call on you,” pur- 
} I 
“i do bope 


Dolly you'll give him a chance to do his er- 


now, James Blount ?” cried Miss Dolly, fac- 
ing about like a soldier on drill. ‘*What 
upon earth have [ do with David's errands ?” 

‘‘Well, bis wife has been dead a year or 








sbe had doomed to a violent deatb. more,” said Mr. Blount, suggestively, shutting 

She was still bending over her, and had | one eye, and squinting with the other lown 
called me up to the bedside to notice the ex- the length of his whipstaik, “and he 
traordinary length of the lashes, and the | bas been asking about you. You can put that 
beauty of the face in repose, when we were and that together to suit yourself.” 


**Fiddldsticks !” 
cally. 

**{ shan’t say have him or don’t have him— 
though there isn’t a likelier man living than 
David—but I do say Dolly you ought to give 


him a hearing,” and having convinced himself 


said Miss Dolly energeti- 


the same | 


He had 
and | 


be | 


; : ‘ j 

whose lives are heavily insured. I shall tele- | rand. ‘That'll be no more than fair, and the 

graph at once.” ; man won't be easy until he has freed his 
**Then her death will be at your door, sir— mind.” 

mind that !” and too indignant to waste upon ‘‘What mischief are you the forerunner of 


beyond a reasonable doubt that the whip was | 


all right, Mr. Blount tickled his sleepy horse 
with it and drove away. 

“QO, my sorrows!” ejaculated Miss Dolly, 
closing the door with an afilicted countenance, 
and sitting down so quietly for once that a 
photographer might have copied her then and 
there. Not that he could have done her jus- 
tice, for her expression was too quick and 


varied to be caught by any trick ot chemicals, | 


and without it Miss Dolly's physiognomy 
would have been rather characterless but for 
her prominent Roman nose. ‘This organ gave 
tone to her face. By which I would not be 
understood literally, as saying that she talked 
through a nasal whine. I mean simply in a 
metaphorical sense, this bold feature spoke 
loudly of energy. And Miss Dolly had 
abundant need of energy—else why the nose ? 
Every two years during her childhood she had 
been tiptoed into the east bedroom to see a 
new baby, till at her mother’s death, five little 
brothers fell to her charge to be coaxed and 
scolded into manhood. 

**You can’t bring up those boys,” groaned a 
dolorous aunt. 
Dorothy Almeda.” 

‘Let them run over me so long as it does 
not hurt ’em !” laughed Miss - Dolly, skewing 
her flaxen hair with a goose-quill and tying a 


calico apron over her calico longshort, pre- | 


paratory to “bringing up” said youths. 

From that day forward she went cheerily 
on, making the best of everything, though it 
must be confessed she often had odds and ends 
to work with, as people usually do have who 
are born with a faculty. Somehow she found 
time for all her duties except matrimony. If 
that were a duty, it was one she wouldn’t and 
couldn't attend to while her father and the 
children needed her. Divers young men 
thought this a great pity, among them David 
Wiggin. ‘Don’t be silly David !” said Dolly, 
when he hinted as much to her; whereupon 
David went off and married Olive Searle, the 
plainest girl in the parish. 

This happened thirty years ago, and David 
was again wifeless and again the current of 
his thoughts turned toward Dolly, who still 
lived at the old homestead at the foot ot 
Bryant's Falls. Her father had died some 
months before. Of the boys James and 
Ezekiel had settled on neighboring farms and 
the remaining three had gone west. David's 
benevolent heart warmed with compassion as 
he remembered Dolly’s lonely condition, and 
he felt that it would be exceedingly kind in 
him to offer her a home, especially as he own- 
ed as good a place as you'd find on the river, 
while the Blount cottage was falling into de- 
cay. He wouldn’t let her former refusal tell 
against her, for as he looked back, he couldn't 
really see how she could have married any one 
at that period. She ought to be rewarded 
for the devotion she had shown to the family, 
and, for his part, he felt magnamimous 
enough to give her a secoud chance to accept 
him. Such was the worthy widower’s state of 
mind when he asked James Blount with mock 
humility whether it would be of any use for 
him to try and make a bargain with Dolly. 

‘«That’s more than I can tell.” Mr. Blount 
had answered. ‘‘Dolly’s a puzzle; you'll 
have to find her out yourself.” 

Mr. Wiggin smiled in complacent anticipa- 
tion of acceptance, indeed if it might not seem 
like reproach to the memory of his lost Olive, 
I should say the kind-hearted man rejoiced in 
this opportunity of making Miss Dolly's hap- 
piness. Benevolence was in his face, benev- 
olence was in his spirit, as he sallied forth at 
an early day to acquaint her with her good 
fortune. The broken harrow which he had 
strapped into the wagon to give the neighbors 
a plausible reason for his trip to the Falls, 
was by no means typical of mental laceration 
to its owner. His feeling as he approached 
Miss Dolly’s moss-grown cottage was purely 
one of thankfulness that it was in his power to 
provide her a better home. Not that he was 


: grateful to his dead wife for leaving a vacancy 


there. Mr. Wiggin had mourned faithfully 
for Olive a year and a day. . 

Miss Dolly was out in the garden gathering 
catnip. She had built a chip fire under the 
tea kettle and then whisked off to pick an 
apronful of the pungent leaves while the 
water was boiling. There she was stooping 
beneath the eaves of a log-cabin sun-bonnet, 
and humming a lively tune when Mr Wiggin 
drove up. 


| following her to the door. 


| tily balancing himself on the threshold, 


FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL 


piped Miss Dolly cheerily, snapping away 
briskly at the stalks. 


“Cut short the hours of thy delay; 
Fly like a youthful” 


‘**Fly like a youthful—’” struck in a 
wheezy bass. 

The sun-bonnet tipped back like a cart- 
body. 

**Sakes alive!” cried Miss Dolly, not in the 
words of the hymn, as Mr. Wiggin strode 
toward her on his slightly rheumatic legs. 

‘I didn’t mean to put you out,” he laughed, 
shaking hands heartily ; ‘‘but it seemed kind 
o’ nateral to take part with you in ‘Invita- 
tion.’” 

‘You always had a way of falling in at the 
most unheard of time, I remember,” retorted 
Miss Dolly saucily, recovering herself and go- 
ing on gathering catnip. 

‘You used to say I kept good time, only 
too much of it,” pursued Mr. Wiggin with a 
sudden inspiration; ‘‘but I tell you what 
Dolly, time never did drag with me more than 
it does these days.” 

“It is a dull season,” said Miss Dolly with 
exasperating simplicity. ‘I suppose the 
grass-hoppers have eaten most of your wheat 
—haven’t they—so it'll hardly pay for reap- 
ing ?” F 

“Just so,” assented Mr. Wiggin, discom- 
fited. He had not travelled five miles in the 
heat to discuss the state of the crops. 

“Walk in and sit down won't you?” said 
Dolly with reluctant hospitality. Her apron 
was crammed to its utmost capacity. She de- 
voutly wished it had been larger. 

**Well, yes, | don’t care if I do,” answered 
Mr. Wiggin, after a hypocritical show of hes- 


itancy. ‘‘I had a little business further onat 
the blacksmith’s. No hurry, though, as | 


know of,” and he turned to let down the bars 
for Miss Dolly who meanwhile slipped through 
the fence, catnip and all. ‘Bless my heart! 
I don’t see but you are as smart as you ever 
| was,” said he admiringly, as be puffed along 
in her wake. ‘*Still you must be getting into 
| years, Dolly, as well as I—no offence, | hope 





| —and | was wondering whether or no it wasn't 
lonesome for you living here a woman so ?” 
| **O, I never was one of the lonesome kind,” 
| responded Miss Dolly, briskly, seating her 
| guest in the patchwork cushioned rocking 
| chair, ‘tand for that matter hardly a day 
passes without some of James’ folks running 
| in.” 
“Yes I know; but if you was to change 
| your situation, wouldn't you enjoy life better, 
| think ?” 
| Miss Dolly fidgeted at the green paper cur- 
tains and intimated that her happiness would 
be complete if the grasshoppers would stop 
| feeding on her garden sauce. 
| ‘*That's just it,” continued Mr. Wiggin 
eagerly ; ‘tyou do seem to need a man to look 
| out for your farming interests, now don’t 
you, Dolly! a man that will be ready and will- 
ing to do for you, and make you comfort- 
able?” 

**] don't know,” said Miss Dolly, dryly. 
‘The year father died I did have Silas Pot- 
ter, and he is the most faithful creature liv- 
ing; but what with the extra cooking and 


washing I had to do for him, my work was | 
about double, and when mud-time came, | was | 


glad to send him off and hire by the day. I 
made up my mind that men folks around the 
house cost more than they come to.” 

**] guess we don’g understand one another,” 
said Mr. Wiggin, slightly disconcerted at this 
unflattering view of his sex. ‘I wasn't 
speaking of hiring help, Dolly. Naturally 
you would get tired of that Its worryin to a 
woman. But it you was to have a comp anion, 
now—one that could give you a good home, 
with wood and water under cover— 
cried Miss Dolly, flying out 
after an inquiring chicken on the door-step. 
Wiggin drew his red handkerchiet 
trom his hat to wipe his glowing face. 
tainly he had not felt the heat so bad through 
haying 4 

‘*‘Hlow'’s your health, now-a-days ?” 


**Shoo! shoo!” 
ar 
ur, 


(‘er- 


asked 


Dolly, frisking back with a look of resolute 
unconsciousness, 

‘Very good; remarkably good! I don't 
know where you will find a man with a 


tougher constitution than I have got.’ 
“Ah!” and Dolly 
October. 
‘Yes I'm well,” pursued Mr. Wiggi 


I'm 


lushed lke a sumae in 





severininy, **and tolerable 


with nothing to hinder my marrving again, | 


providing I can see a woman to my mind.” 
‘There’s the deacon’s widow” 
Miss | t 


su rested 
lolly otficiously ; ‘‘she’s pious, econom- 
al—" 
‘She's left with means enough to carry her 
yugh handsomely,” interrupted Mr. Wig 
L] ae ‘a } ‘ 
ickly, ‘*Now I'd rather have a wife to 


that needed a home. In 


thr 


for—one 


rrovide 


act 
ant this minute.” 
He had both 
and Miss Dolly was forced to recognize the 
1 it or not. 


= 


eves on her 


situation, whether she accepte: 


“I've managed to sweeten my tea so far, | 


David, without calling upon my neighbors,” 
chirruped she, stooping to lay straight the 
braided mat, ‘tand I mightas well keepon. I 
don’t feel it atax as some folks would. 
there’s Martha Dunning she’s having o hard | 
time to get along. Why don't you take her 
David? She'd appreciate such a nice home 
as yours 

“It would 
might.” said 
ee 


finished 


{ any woman 
4+ 


ured 


seem as most 
Mr. Wiggin in an ir 


off 


one 
"mil 
and in—” 

‘She'd be delighted with it 
ad 
viction, as 


complete, painted outsid 


I'm sure of 
broke in Miss Dolly, with an air of con- 
she darted into the kitchen to litt 
the boiling kettle trom the crane. 

‘‘But you don’t mean that you won't marry 
me, Dolly?” pleaded Mr. Wiggin, anxiously 
IT have been 
dotin’ on seein’ you at the head of things at 
my house.” 

**Martha a good manager,” said 
Dolly, coolly. ‘*David needn't think 
buy me with a new set of buildings!” 
she, mentally, snapping down the lid 
pug-nosed tea-pot. ‘I did have 
name of being croping.” 

“TI tell you, Dolly, | won't have Martha; | 
don’t like her turn!” cried Mr. Wiggin, t 


Miss 


he can 


is 


added 


never 


yet | 
not daring to step over it. 


} 

}t 
Miss Dolly gave her undivided attention to | 

| 


| winging the hearth. 


**They’ll run square over you, | 


| my choice, Dolly,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, as | 





“Come my beloved, haste away,” 


**You know you was always the woman of | 


fenderly as he could consistently with the dis- | 
tance between them. ‘‘And when we were 
both young—” 

**Pshaw!” snapped Dolly, scorching her 
wing, ‘that’s beyond the memory of man.” | 

Mr. Wigzgin’s position was becoming pain- | 
ful. Miss Dolly was not to be won by the at 
tractions of wealth and position, nor even by 
tender allusions to the past. He would ap- 
peal to her kindness of heart. 

‘Il used to believe you had some feelin’, 
Dolly,” said he, tremulously ; **but you don't 
seem to have any for me. Here I am left 
here all alone in the world; children all pair- 
ed off, ‘thout’s Matilda, and she'll go betore 
the snow flies; house empty—” 

‘I suppose you can have a home with any 
of your boys and welcome,” put in Miss 
Dolly, still fluttering about the chimney like a 
swallow. 

Yes, if worse comes to worse, I suppose | 
can,” assented Mr. Wiggin, mournfully, any- 
thing but consoled by this reflection. ‘‘It 
would break me up terribly, though, you may 
depend, to give up my place that | set so 
much by and crowd myself on my children.” 

No response save the clattering of the 
tongs. 

‘*And it’s dreadful melancholy business for 
& man at my time of life to drag along with- 
out a partner. I’m getting too old, Dolly,” 
and Mr. Wiggin brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes as a ferruled school-boy might have 
done. ‘Yes, I'm getting to be old, Dolly, 
and it stands to reason that I haven't many 
years to live; but I did hope that we might 
go down hill together, Dolly, you chirkin’ me 
up with that spry way of your’n that I always 
took to, and I carryin’ the heft of—” 

Here Miss Dolly gave a little sniff, nothing 
worth mentioning only for the effect it pro- 
duced on Mr. Wiggin. 

**Can’t you make up your mind to have me, 
Miss Dolly ?” pleaded Mr. Wiggin. ‘I don’t 
see how I am going to stand it it you can't.” 

“Then Miss Martha wouldn't suit,” said 
Miss Dolly, archly. ‘‘What a shame now, 
when she needs property so much!” 

‘‘Hang the property! Id mortgage the 
whole of it rather than not get you!” cried 
Mr. Wiggin, with a vehemence that quite 
closed her mouth. 

And so at last he had Miss Dolly. 





General Miscellany, 


HOW NEEDLES AND PINS WORK IN 
AND OUT OF THE BODY. 


Hildanus related an instance of a woman 
who swallowed several pins and passed them 
six years afterward; but a more remarkable 
instance of prolonged detention was recorded 
by Stephenson of Detroit—that of a lady of 
seventy-five, who last year passed, after some 
months’ symptoms of vesical irritation, a pin 
which she had swallowed while picking her 
teeth with it in the year 1835—forty-two 
years previous. M. Silvy recorded some 
years ago the case of a woman who hada 
penchant for pins and needles so strong that 
she made them, in effect, part of her daily 
diet, and after her death fourteen hundred or 
fifteen hundred were removed from various 
parts of the body. Another case almost as 
striking has been recorded by Dr. Gillette— 
that of a girl in whom, from time to time, 
needles were found beneath the skin, which 
they perforated, and were removed by the 
fingers or forceps. Concerning the way in 
which they got into her system no informa- 
tion could be extracted from her. She was 
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carefully watched, and in the course of eigh- 
teen months no less than three hundred anc 

twenty needles were extracted, all being of 
the same size. The largest number which es- 
caped in a single day was sixty-one. A curi- 
ous phenomenon preceded the escape of each 
needle. For some hours the pain was severe, 
and there was considerable fever. She then 
felt a sharp pain, like lightning, in the tis- 
sues, and on looking at the place at which 
this pain had been felt, the head of the needle 
was generally found projecting. The needles 
invariably came out head foremost. No 
bleeding was occasioned, and not the least 
trace of inflammation followed. The doctor 
in attendance extracted three hundred and 
eighteen. 

That little weight is to be attached to the 
place at which the needles escape as proof of 
their mode of introJuction, is evident from a 
case recorded by Villars of a girl who swal- 
lowed a large number of pins and needles, 
and two years afterward, during a period of 
nine months, two hundred passed out of the 
hand, arm, axilla, side of thorax, abdomen 
and thigh, all on the left side. The pins, cu- 
riously, escaped more readily and with less 
pain than the needles. Many years agoa 
case was recorded by Dr. Otto, ot Copenhag- 
en, in which four hundred and ninety-five 
needles passed through the skin of a bysteri- 
cal girl who had probably swallowed them 
during a hysterical paroxysm ; but these all 
emerged in the regions below the level of the 
diaphragm and were collected in groups, 


some size. One of these contained one bun- 
dred needles. (Quite recently, Dr. Bigger de- 
scribed before the Society of Surgery of Dub- 
lin, a case in which more than three hundred 
needles were removed from the body of a wo- 
man who died in consequence of their pres- 
ence. It is very remarkable in how few cases 
the needles were the cause of death, and how 
slight an interference with function their pres- 
ence and movement cause.—London Lancet. 
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SPRING RAIN. 


THE 


BY J. HAZARD HAKTZELL. 





Here comes from sable skies the pattering rain, 
Which strikes with fitful blasts my window pane, 
Making the earth so fresh and glad; 
Leaving the heurt so cold and sad; 
A flood of tears with wailing deep and loud, 
From troubled bosom of the thunder cloud. 
See it rain! 


Awny it hurries to the distant hills, 

Unbinds in solitudes the tripping rills; 
Sweeping against the eayle’s brood; 
Bending the monarchs of the wood; 

Whilst from the forest temples’ running eaves 

A river's born on dead and rustling leaves. 

See it rain! 


The joye 
Where vi 
Peeping above the tender grass; 

Watching the cows as on they pass 
Acroas the stream, and shake the polished born, 


Aud seek a shelter near the garnered corn 
How it rains! 


meadows rise with blades of green, 
and buttercups are seen, 




















The storm groans truck with wrenching pain 
Phe mokes t ht lriving rain; 
Rattles upon the s nding roof, 
Was the weary ttering hoof 
} Whilst ttered putters rising, gure ind roar 
With at t that had «v t the eur t r 
low i 4 
he rt ‘ n king ily dreur 
Unva thet es of the blu ng veur 
‘ hi tield “ Om 
ns he mort perfume 
At I wo toil and din 
Letting the mont! n ir 














THE DESERT WASTE. 
Opi 1 Ente ined of the Western Demand 
by the Stat ti Thirty Years Ag 
“A pretty | car roost the senate of the 
United States is mak ny of itself,” said ex- | 
Gov. Gilpin to a party of gentlemen standing 
with him in the Windsor rotunda yesterday. 
| ** ut it is not the first time that I have known 
| the senate to descend into clownishness and to 
| spend weeks d months over nothing. It 
} was as bad in 18 4.-4¢ ist as bad, as 1 have 
| reason to know, as | was interested in the 
} proceeding~ to some extent. That is to fay, 
| I was there and came in for a share of the 
senate’s cons t nyself. It was the 


as-Oregon question that was then claim- 





y attention and which soon afterward led to 
war with Mexico There were then no 
less than for wo pul men on the floor of 


hen presidential aspirants, 
































} and all of whom have dug their own graves in 
the it t \tiantic. 
! \ | ¢ { ving had s ‘ 
me v the sCUss —what wa t 
nterr me one 
| ) | th It was at a mail 
t great tran tinenta: mat serv : 
conce what vor iv nsider the original 
starr It was in the days of the giants, 
| Bent Clay, Calle Randoldp, Dallas and 
1 We r I knew the " I had bee 
across ‘ t i lieutenant in the 
| arn h irn with a recommenda- 
tion that a mail route should be established 
| ov and 1 Ir endence, Mo.—then the 
ext weste 1 | t ol « zation in the 
United Sta mi i of the ¢ m i 
river é ‘ les across plains at 
mou ™ ( Nile t Connect 2 
|‘ ir 1 ar an i-time Democrat, was 
| nan of the post mitte and he 
| 
| me to v a | er » be sul € 
w t r i i BO | 
told them « ul vast a mitless doma 
wl re t t e westward m the 
reat Mississippi river; of its great plains, 
preati tain ranges, big torests; hinted at 
the mineral resources, caleulated for them the 
number of w animals: butfaloes; foretold 
{ ‘ UnIrY & ‘some ORY Le covered with 
anetwork of railroads, and suggested that ere 
tue lapse of a century the travel and the mails 
to Kastern Asia and Australia would pass 
through this se n 
‘Lau Yes, I was. I was ridi- 
culed f ler, the N ) 
Her the Balti e American de- 
nounced the scheme as wi and visionary. 
ude 1 difference rhe people 
formatior Well, the matter 
ie senate My report ad ~=been 
en with the omm ttee’s rec- 
! : rhe motion was to print ten 
thousand copies of my report. I saw that 
there was a hurried consultation between sev- 
eral senators, including Calhoun, Webster, 
Dayton and others, and I soon had the con- 
ference explained by a motion by Dayton- 


all in the use of 
entire matter as irrele- 
gnity of the 


of them 


the most powerful 
irony to expur re the 


vant and unworthy the ¢ senate. 





Ile made a speech of some le ngth, in which 
this now fair section of country was treated 
in a most disrespectful manner. Dayton was 
followed by Benton, who took the other 
si .” ; 

‘*Were the proceedings reported ?” 

‘‘No, sir. Some of the senators took it 
upon themselves to go to the reporter and 
represent that the matter was unworthy of 
record ; il w show you some of these 
days in the report such an entry was 


made and where it is stated in gt 







eat, glaring, 
big letters ie history of 
the senate had such merriment been indulged 
in—that grave senators actually shook their 
sides with laughter at the preposterousness of 
the proposition.’ And they did. It was a 
jolly time in the senate, sure enough.” 

‘But did Calhoun speak ?” 

‘Yes, I was sitting just behind him when he 
arose, looking a perfect thunder storm. He 
addressed the presiding oflicer and continued 
for nearly half an hour to pour the vials of 
his wrath upon the proposition and upon me. 
He looked as stiff as if a ramrod had been 
forced down him—denounced in open 
terms 28 a visionary, and was terribly severe 
upon my presumption in venturing to come 
into the senate with a report which had, he 
declared, been surreptitiously introduced, 
There | was, a young man, he said, almost 
beardless, willing to throw off my licutenant’s 
epaulettes and take a seat among the gravest 
and greatest of the men of the nation in the 
senate.” 

‘And Webster ?” 

“Yes, Wester spoke, too; rose in his usual 
austere manner and began deliberately with 
denunciation of the measure, closing with a 
few gratuitous remarks concerning the coun- 
try at large. ‘What do we want,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘with this vast area? This region ot 
savages and wild beasts—of deserts of shift- 
ing sands, and whirlwinds of dust—ot cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we 
ever hope to put these great deserts or those 
endless mountain ranges, impenetrable and 
covered to their very base with eternal snow? 
What can we ever hope to do with the west- 
ern coast—a coast of three thousand miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless, uninviting, and not a 
harbor on it? What use have we for this 
country? The young man should be sent 
home at once.”—/enver Tribune. 
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TYPE WORK ON A NEWSPAPER. 

The Poughkeepsie Lagle, in an article on 
‘How Mistakes Happen in Newspapers,” fig- 
ures up the number of type used ina newspa- 
per the size of the Hagle at 600,000—that is 
the actual number of bits of metal arranged 
every week, in preparing a newspaper of that 
size for the press. We suppose few people 
think of the printing trade as one of the most 
exact and particular of handicrafts; but it is. 
In making type, variations that might be al- 
lowed in the finest of machinery would render 
type useless. It is very rarely that type fur- 
nished by two separate founderies can be used 
together without a great deal of trouble, 
though they try to make it after the same 
standard. Weread once in a while of a won- 
derful piece of cabinet or mosaic work, con- 
taining ten, twenty, or fifty thousand pieces, 
the maker of which has spent months, or even 
years of labor in producing it, and the people 
go tosee it as a curiosity; but the most elab- 
orate and carefully fitted piece of work of this 
kind ever made does not compare with that 


which gave rise to inflammatory swellings of 


| ness of detail and accuracy of fitting. The 
man who does the first is looked upon as & 
marvel of skill, and if a hundred of his pieces 
are put in wrong side up, or turned around, 
it is not noticed in the general effect, but if 
the printer in fitting ten times as many pieces 
together in a single day, puts one where an- 
other should be, or turns one the wrong way, 
everybody sees it and is amazed at the ‘‘stu- 
pid carelessness of those printers.” 





SOLID ARGUMENT. 


‘Talking about those times right after the 
war,” said Senator Vest the other day, ‘‘we 
certainly did have a branch establishment of 
hell down in Shreveport. Such a reign of 
terrorism I never saw, and never expect to 
witness again. The town was held by color- 
ed troops. There were about 10,000 bales of 
cotton there at the time, and orders had been 
issued against smoking on the streets) Some 
of our men, through force of habit, had for- 
gotten the order, and some three or four had 
been shot down in cold blood for having a 
cigar in their mouths. One day, as a New 
Orleans packet came up to the wharf, I saw 
Maj. Duffie of the Lost Cause, one of the 
bravest devils that ever breathed, and he was 
evidently going to land. I noticed that he 
was smoking as he stepped ashore, and I took 
the first chance to intorm him of the order. 
He laughed, and said: ‘O pshaw! That'll do 
| well enough to play on boys and old women ; 
but it won’t do on me, Vest,’ I cautioned him 
again, feeling sure there would be trouble in 
the camp if any of those darkey sentinels 
should see him. We walked up town, 
he smoking all the time, and got along well 
enough, till suddenly a big negro stepped 
out from behind a corner, and leveling bis 
musket about five feet from Duflie’s head, 
observed, ‘Drop dat cigah! Duflie surveyed 
the muzzle of that instrument about a second 
and a half, and thenhe dropped. ‘Tramp out 
de spahks!’ was order number two, the mus- 
ket meanwhile keeping its unpleasant posi- 
tion. Jullie tramped. ‘Tramp out dose ud- 
dab spahks,’ again commanded the darkey 
‘Dat’s enough. Now you kin move along.’ 
I was an amused observer of this episode, but 
had nothing to say till we got off a few teet, 
when I meekly asked: ‘Duffie, take a fresh 
cigar?’ I don’t think he was favorably im- 
pressed with the personal liberty in and 
around Shreveport; but I tell you, gentle 
men, there ismore solid argument in a load- 
ed gun than all the decisions of the supreme 
court 


into 


Washington ¢ ‘apital. 


THE 


ORIGINAL PENNY. 

The old, old penny in England, as in other 
countries, was of silver, and its appearance 
throughout the earliest time of its history 
would rather astonish those who know nothing 
of numismatic lore. From the Saxon times, 
in which it was the only silver piece extant, 
till those of Edward I., it was stamped with a 





square cross This enabled the coin to be 
readily broken into halves or quarters, which 
| the n served the purpose of half pence or 
tarthings. But the latter coin was not much 
| inferior to the value of the present English 
| penny, inasmuch as the unbroken piece was 
| valued at one-thirtieth of a mark, or three- 
| pence sterling. At this time five of them 


} seem to have made a skilling, or shilling ; 
} ’ 
that the relations between what are now 


niet 

, : 
English silver and bronze coins have entirely 
ot 


reformed 


altered in the course six centuries 


the 


King 


Edward, who coinage, like 


everything else, was the first to issue pennies 
to make up 


without the indented cross; and | 
jueer-sbaped half-pennies 


for the loss of the 


and 


fartoings hitherto in use, supp 


it 
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should weigh one ounce. 
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which the printer does every day, for minute- 











THE GIRLS DISCUSS THE 


tITUATION. 


POLITICAL 


Phe night before last the Utica Croquet 
Club ypposed entirely of voung Jadis- 
held its second meeting for the season of 

ssl. Two new members were admitted, 


proposals for membership were made 
committee on resolutions made their ex- 


pected report. The written 





resoiuuions were 





on scented aper and pt nned with violet ir k. 
After the business of the ¢ vening had been 
finished, the young lady sitting on the otto- 


man suddenly exclaimed 
“Oh, my, girls, did 
ling ?” 
“No What ‘said the four misses 
on the settee in one breath. 


“Why, he’s resigned!” 


wened 


you hear about Conk- 


is if 








‘Resigned to what. Has he been danger 
ously sick 2” said the secretary. 
**No, no. Can't you understand He has 


given up his ser 
4 


**(,00dnes 


itorship. 

Ain't that too bad! 
‘flow much did he get for it 2” queried the 

girl with the alt 


gracious ! 


im in her lap. 

“Why, y thing, you ought to read 
the newspapers. Senator Conkling got dis- 
satisfied with something in Washington and 
resigned his office into the hands of Governor 
Cornell. There was a misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the President about some man 
named Rob—Robert—Roberts—Let me see 
Robinson— No, that ain't it. Oh, ves—Rob- 
ertson. Dear suz! They say the 
country’s in & Crisis.” : ‘ 

“I read all about that,” said the president 
of the club, knowingly. ‘'Senator Conkling 
and this Robertson had some kind of a fuss 
le they were trving 


you 8s 





whole 


, , ; 
—wi & lawsuit. Come to 
think, Mr. Conkling wanted to give him some 


instruction and Robertson wouldn't 





have it. 


Phen the T’resident appointed Robertson to 
collect money in some ward in New York 
city—”" 


“That wasn’t it,” interrupted the first 
speaker. ‘*The President told Mr. Robert- 
son to stand at some lock—a dead lock, they 
call it—and see that the canal boat captains 
paid their tolls. The man who was put out of 
a job by Mr. Robertson getting the situation 
used to go to school with Mr. Conkling.” 

‘What I want to know,” said the young 
lady in the corner, ‘tis how could the Presi- 
dent order these men around so? Didn't I 
read in a paper the other day that Mr. Conk- 
ling was the boss ?” 

*‘My sakes! that’s funny,” ejaculated the 
secretary. ‘‘I heard my brother say it was a 
man named Blaine who came here from 
Canada and wanted to run the whole country, 
who caused the disturbance. The President 
made this Blaine a present of a cabinet organ 
and then he never stopped begging until he 
had got a whole set of furniture, too. That 
made the other men who didn’t get anything 
jealous.” : 

‘‘What were the guns firing for today?” 
asked the girls on the settee. 

**You see the Senate helped Robertson to 
get this job,” answered the first speaker, ‘‘and 
the halt breeds were so glad they borrowed 
some cannons.” 

‘Who are the half breeds? Indians?” 

“I am not sure, but I don’t think they are. 
They must have come here when the canal 
opened.” 

Girls,” suddenly exclaimed the president 
of the meeting, ‘tdo you know I think that 
firing was a real battle. Iread in the paper 
last week about the ‘War on the President. 
Isn’t it awful ?” 

**And I saw ‘How the bomb struck !"” 

**Oh, those horrid half breeds!” ejaculated 
five voices at once. 

“Yes,” continued the president, ‘‘and I be- 
lieve they are going to be commanded by that 
General Mahone, who came to Washington 
with a red shirt on and tried to scare every- 
body.” 

“I am going home,” faintly said the secre- 
tary. 
‘Let us all go together,” said the girls on 
the settee. 

*‘O, | hope we won't meet any half breeds,” 
was the utterance of the president of the 
meeting. ; 

Croquet was forgotten, the political re- 
hearsal was brought to an abrupt end and ten 
girls lost no time in reaching their respective 
homes.— Ubserver. 





AN old bachelor, who died recently, left a 
will dividing his property equally among the 
surviving women who had refused him. ‘*Be- 
cause,” said he, ‘to them I owe all my earth- 
ly happiness.” 





Owr1nG to the trichine prevailing in Amer- 
ican pork, railway eating-houses are using 
sole leather in making ham sandwiches, 





ISS]. 


Tuere was joy on the farm when Ben, the 
oldest boy, came back from college in his 
sophomore year, and the village was proud of | 
him. ‘‘Cheese it, cully,” he said when he 
met an old triend, the son of a neighbor who | 
joined farms with his father; ‘‘cheese it, 
cully ; shove us your flipper, clench daddles, 
pardy. How's his nibs, and what's the new | 
racket ?” And his proud old father said: 
“It was jest worth more’n twice 't the money 
to hear Ben rattle off the Greek just like a | 
livin’ language.—AShreveport Times. 


Tue bad feeling that has existed for some | 
time past between Parson Bledso and Deacon | 
Gabe Snodgrass was intensified by a little in- 
cident that happened a few evenings ago in | 
the Colored Blue Light Tabernacle. Parson | 
sledso announced that he would be absent 
from his pulpit, as he was going to Houston, 
adding: ‘‘l beleeves, brederin, I is insti- 
gated to take dis here trip by de powers 
above.” ‘‘In dat case,” remarked Weacon 
Gabe Snodgrass, rising, ‘‘1 moves we sing 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessing flow.’” 
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“‘A Srurpy peasant from the Tyrol,” says 
the I’remdenblatt, **was standing the other 
day at a shop-window in Vienna, looking at a 
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reproduction of the fine group by Herr ane: Uson trial 
Rauch, ‘The Three Graces.’ The peasant pound will be re 
did not seem insensible to the perfection of when Its use 
form, but after awhile he burst torth: ‘What a a 
fools women are all over the world! Only to _ a wes - ake rescr 
think that these girls have not got money the country . 
enough to buy themselves a suit of clothes, it will « 
yet they spend the little they do possess in is os 
having their photographs taken.’ ” ee eee a 
oa a 2 onenaiian 

Law Proressorn—‘*What constitutes burg- | trot i an 
lary ?” Student—*'There must be a break- tendency t ae 
ing.” Professor—‘*Then, if a man enters . > acti 
your door and takes five dollars from your cok iad sail t 
vest pocket in the hall, would that be burg- ed. It pe 
lary ?” Student—‘‘Yes, sir, because that new lif 
would break me.” srt a : 

Se ee ae ee Ite 

A Yourn was heard to remark to a jolly ‘ “t That f ‘ 
and fat Teutonian, as the circus pageant pass- | weight and backache, ts 
ed the City Hall: ‘*Haven't I seen you be- —— = 
fore? Your face looks familiar.” ‘Is dot | reed oa 


so?” said Hans. ‘*When you get so old as For Kk ( sof 
me your face will look familiar, too.” i 








eaeesiniae Lydia E. Pint V 
A GENTLEMAN, calling on a farmer, ob- Is] 

served: **Mr. Jones, your clock is not quite - . 

right, is it “We I, ye u see, sir,” said Mr. "? 

Jones, ‘nobody don’t understand much about 

that clock but me. When the hands of that I 

clock stands at twelve, then it strikes two. . ses 


and then I knows it’s twenty minutes to seven 
: a 
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